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PREFACE 



This book professes to be only what its name 
suggests — a study of Mill's Philosophy : its 
nim is to examine some ideas which underlie 
his work rather than to give a summary of his 
opinions, or a detailed account of Iiis contribu- 
tions to the philosophical sciences. In a book 
addressed chiefly to students of philosophy it 
seemed best to say little of the hfe or even of 
the intellectual development of Mill ; and where 
biograpliy does occur its introdnetion is lai^ely 
an accident. If my criticism or interpretation 
of Mill should seem to suggest philosophy other 
than his, I hardly feel impelled to apologise for 
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this; for systems of thought are never under- 
stood except in their relations to one another. 

References to Mill's works are made to the 
most recent Library Editions, except in the cases 
of the ' Logic/ ' Political Economy/ and ' Liberty/ 
in which it seemed better to refer to the original 
People's Editions.^ 

In connection with the special subject of Mill's 
Philosophy, I have laid myself under obligations 
to the work of those who have preceded me : to 
the late Professor Green's Lectures on Mill's 
Logic ; to Professor Bain's ' John Stuart Mill ' ; 
to Mr Courtney's 'Metaphysics of J. S. Mill/ 
and to his attractive * Life of John Stuart Mill * ; 
to Professor Masson's appreciative and pointed 
criticism;* to Professor Hoffding's 'Einleitung 
in die Englische Philosophic unserer Zeit'; and 
to the late M. Taine's delightful study.^ Other 



^ McBsra Loiignmus, (ii-ecn, k Ci». 

*•* r. Recent British Philosophy : a llevicw with Criticisms ; 
including some Comments on Mr Mill's Answer to Sir William 
Hamilton. 

^ Le Positivisme anglais, <5tu(le f»ur Stuart Mill. 
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and more detailed obligations are acknowledged, 
so far as possible, where they occur. 

The whole of this book has been read iu proof 
by the Eev. A. Halliday Douglas, of Cambridge. 
Part of it has also been read iu moiiuscript by 
Professor Andrew Seth, of thia University, and 
all of it by Professor Henry Jones, of Gla^ow 
University, and by Mr J. A- Smith, of Balliol 
College, Oxford. I am indebted to all these 
gentlemen for criticisms and suggestions; and 
my thanks are especially due to Professor Jones, 
but for whose help my work must have been 
still more imperfect than it is. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTORY 



The work of John Stuart Mill marks an im- 
pressive transition in many departments of 
thought. There is probably no other English 
writer who has had so definite an effect on the 
development of so many philosophical sciences; 
and there is none whose personal philosophy 
contains more striking evidence of radical 
changes in the speculative outlook of his 
generation. 

Current ideas of Mill's philosophical work do 
but scant justice to its nature and proportions, 
like many other philosophers, he has been 
"more criticised than read"; and the criticism 
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'.tor which he has been subjected has generally 

« 

.Tjeen rather a controversial disproof of certain 

•* theories, common to him with other writers, than 

an attempt to discover the distinctive ways of 

thinking to which his philosophy owes its special 

interest. 

We inherit, for the most part, that clerical 
prejudice against Mill which resulted from his 
attack on Mansel, in whose Agnosticism dis- 
tressed but imprudent apologists found tem- 
porary shelter ; or we generalise about " lack of 
ideality," and suggest a "pig-philosophy"; or, 
if our penetration be somewhat greater, we are 
still apt to content ourselves with finding Mill 
to be a "sensationalist." 

In all this there is little enough explanation 
of that in Mill which yet needs to be explained 
— his real contribution to the development of 
knowledge and practice; and indeed this con- 
ception of him, which makes him merely an 
inconsistent and eccentric disciple of Hiime» 
omits all that is most individual in his philo- 
sophical attempt The following pages axe ia^ 
tended to show that such an aocoonfe of 
philosophy is misleading and one-sided^ a 
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even where it has most appearance of truth, it 
ia incomplete. 

It ia not, indeed, to be denied that Mill is 
deeply imbued with the sensationalist prejudice, 
— that he accepts from his English predecessors 
that conception of knowledge, which makes it a 
mere complex of sensations and ideas, supposed 
to be capable of existing in some degree independ- 
ently of the synthesis in which knowledge con- 
sists. He expressly aEfirma this view of know- 
ledge, and it a^ecta his idea oE explanation. It 
leads him to conceive things as finally reducible to 
sense-impressions, and even to regard such impres- 
sions as the very type or equivalent of reality. 
It engenders a suspicion of the constructive part 
which thought plays in experience — a suspicion 
which betrays itself in Mill's whole account of 
knowledge and action. He constantly tends to 
think of things ae naturally and really isnlatwl 
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consists of relations which reveal themselves in 
thought. 

It is in this spirit that he adopts Hume's con- 
ception of the relation of cause and efiFect — the 
conception which finds in it a mere succession of 
subjective states; and his tendency to see in 
knowledge only a series of mental changes connects 
itself not simply with this theory of causality, 
but with the more general refusal to regard the 
relations which thought constitutes and deter- 
mines as really belonging to the nature of things. 

This fictitious isolation of the subject from the 
object of knowledge, which Mill inherited from 
his predecessors, plays, as we shall see, a most 
real part in his logical theory ; and it is of hardly 
less account in his conception of what conduct is 
and ought to be. It commits him, so far as his 
explicit theory goes, to thinking that desire is 
necessarily for personal pleasure; and it makes 
a hedonistic conception of moral good natural 
and almost inevitable for him. 

This individualism, then, which appears as 
sensationalism in the theory of knowledge, and 
as ^oism in that of conduct, forms the general 
groundwork of Mill's philosophical work. It 
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represeote the point of view at which he found 
himself when he began to think, and which he 
never wholly abandoned. On the other hand, it 
is matter of common knowledge that this is not 
Mill's whole philosophy. His account of human 
life contains elements that are almost explicitly 
at variance with his inherited creed. 

The theory of Induction, for example, wliich is 
his most important contribution to the science 
of l(^c, avowedly rests upon a doctrine of caus- 
ality which is not that of sensationalism. He 
makes use of a conception of the causal relation 
in which it is regarded not as mere succession of 
ideas, but as unconditional dependence of fact 
upon fact In the same way, his recognition of 
a self, other than transient states of conscious- 
ness, however unsatisfactory the manner of it may 
- be, betrays a consciousness that knowledge is not 
merely a sequence of ideas. Still more signifi- 
cant of this conflict within his philosophy is the 
profoundly ethical cast of his Hedonism — his 
tendency to subordinate the hedonistic concep- 
tion of moral good to a way of r^arding it 
which makes it consist, not in a mere effect upon 
feeling, but in objective personal qualities. 
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These elements in Mill's philosophy have not 
been by any means unremarked. But they have 
very generally been regarded as mere eccen- 
tricities on his part — as results which he ob- 
tained by a leap away from his serious thinking, 
and to which he was in no sense entitled. Even 
those whose sympathy with such ways of think- 
ing might be expected to be most active have 
been disposed to see in them inconsistencies on 
which an argumenium ad hominem against Mill's 
empiricism might be founded, rather than to 
treat them with any cordiality or esteem. 

It would be idle to deny the justification 
which exists for such an attitude as this. How- 
ever poor a virtue consistency may be, in science 
at all events, the effort to attain it is the condi- 
tion of all real excellence; and for philosophy, 
methods must always possess a greater import- 
ance than results. " Wolves in sheep's clothing " 
have been frequent, and the effects of good in- 
tentions have been calamitous, in philosophy; 
mistaken methods and prejudices must not pass 
unchallenged — et dona ferentes. 

On the other hand, a straightforward examina- 
tion of Mill's work seems to me to show that, 
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both for Mill himself and for the real mean- 
ing of his philosophy, these so-called inconsist- 
encies are of no second-rate importance. They 
have, at all events, not less to do with hia 
contribution to knowledge, in logic, ethics, and 
politics, than what are generally supposed to 
be his more deliberate and serious oonclusions. 
To leave them out of account in criticising his 
work is to do him less than justice. 

The suggestion of this aspect of his thought 
must not, of course, be understood to mean that 
Mill was an idealist. To affirm that he was so 
consciously would be to contradict what he has 
said about himself ; nor can we reganl his philo- 
sophy as, even unconsciously, idealistic. His 
very neglect of metaphyaica ia in itself incon- 
sistent willi a genuine or thorough idealism; 
and even apart from this, we could only make 
him out to be an idealist by ignoring elements 
which permeate his whole philosophical work. 
Wb find, indeed, many important utterances 
which are idealistic in spirit and temper, and 
which seem to constitute an abandonment of 
empiricism ; but the general theory of thought 
and things is never recast so as to give eBect 
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to these suggestions. His philosophy is certainly ) 
not idealism. ^ 

With all this, it remains true that the ideal- 
istic elements in Mill's thinking are really in- 
ternal to his point of view, and that they are 
thus highly significant in the history of empiri- 
cism. They are not mere felonious appropriations 
of desired results produced by the labour of other 
men. They represent the effect in his own mind 
of new ways of thinking, to which he was singu- 
larly responsive, and by which he was profoundly 
influenced. If his idealism is " not in word, but 
in power " — if it appears not so much in definite 
logical utterance as in the point of view from 
which he regards the great human interests — it 
is not, on that account, less fruitful or less real. 
Its main importance, indeed, consists just in its 
having been developed within empiricism, and in 
the growth of positive sciences. 

This element in Mill's thought is essentially 
ethical, both in its interest for him and in its 
actual development. His view of human activity 
and its worth is more idealistic than any other 
part of his philosophy. In his attitude towards 
his earlier masters, he is much more critical of 
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Bentham thaa of James Mill. He is, in fact, pro- 
foundly conscious of moral issues ; and he finds 
their complexity to be too rich for the mei^e 
explanation of them in which his predecessors 
bad been satisfied. It is with the force of 
f^enuine conviction that he asserts the reality of 
voluntary choice, and its significance both as a 
means to human welfare and as tbe expression of 
personal life ; while it is still more notable that 
he recognises the social character of moral 
criteria, that the internal sanctions of morality 
bulk largely in his mind, and that he is aware of 
the very limited extent to which the moral good 
of individuals is indicated by their subjective 
feelings. 

It can hardly be denied that the latent idealism 
of such convictions implies a conception of man, 
in his relation to nature and to society, which 
Mill never worked out. But it is also true that 
his attempt to explain the legitimacy of his 
moral faiths, and still more the extent to which 
they affect his point of view in ethics and 
economics, produces a real and very considerable 
effect in his theory. If his view of man and 
nature is not such as to warrant his ideas of 
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morality, it is yet profoundly influenced by them, 
and all the more influenced because he thinks 
himself bound to find a basis in facts for his 
interpretation of the moral consciousness. Nor 
is there anything that need surprise us in this 
metaphysical effect of Mill's ethical idealism. 
If he had been more deliberately metaphysical, 
that idealism might have penetrated his doctrine 
still more profoundly. As it is, he gives no 
central or abiding effect to his idealistic ten- 
dencies in his explicit theory of thought and 
reality. 

The very inconclusiveness and tentative char- 
acter of Mill's philosophical work give it a 
peculiar educational usefulness. There is, indeed, 
hardly a more instructive, or, to use his favourite 
word, a more " fruitful " philosophical writer. 
But still greater than his importance in this 
respect is the value of the discipline which his 
intellectual attitude constantly affords. We findj 
him always free, fair, candid, without pretence 
or fear ; his point of view is singularly objective 
and impersonal ; and his severe, delicate reserve 
and self-effacement make his work scientific in 
its manner no l'^*'*" *^^**" in its substance. His 
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very lack of a coherent system belongs to the 
Bobriety of his thinking — to the serious thorough- 
ness of his uientol habit — to hLs unwillingness to 
fill up gaps in his knowledge by myths or guesses. 
These qualities give his writings an enduring / 
usefulness and interest; and ihey secure tor his J 
convictions and his intellectual methods that 
influence upon the development of thought which 
more systematic speculations have sometimes 
failed to obtain : " men will long feel the presence 1 
of his character about them, making them ashamed v 
of wliat ia indolent or selfish, and encouraging [ 
them to all disinterested labour, both in trying to \ 
do good, and in trying to find out what the good is, \ 
— which 18 harder." ' In this respect, at least, the y 
Btady of Mill's philosophy brings its own reward. 
He gives new depth to the conviction that the 
disinterested pursuit of truth is possible and 
altogether worthy, and that the desire of " wisdom 
for life " still plays its own high part in human 
affairs. 

In all this, too, and all the more readily because 
of his simplicity and candour — because of the 
freedom with which, on due occasion, he "gives 

' Mr Morlej-'a Critical MiseelluiieB, 2inl Scries (1S77), p. 260. 




himself away" — one may learn much from the 
incnrapatibility of various elements in hia think- 
ing. A fulk'r and more concrete idoa of human 
life, and specially of its moral and social aspect, 
forcoa itaolf through the individualism of his 
inheritance, and the empirical naturalism which 
ia hia normal point of view for mental and 
social facta. His examination of moral relations 
issues in a way of regarding them whicli is 
idealistic in principle, if not in actual result. 
But ho never makes c!ear the connection of this 
as{)OGt of his lliought with his philosophy as a 
whole. 

Our task, in studying his philosophical attempt. 
is that of disentangling, and relating to eacli 
other, mental t«ndencies which appear at first 
sight to be wholly incoasistent. We shall have 
to SCO how these ways of thinking impede and 
modify one another; how Mill's preconceptions 
art' partly corrected by his half-conscious use of 
n more ade<)uate logic; and how, in spite of 
this, these preconceptions, of which he is never 
wholly rid. foil his endeavours and vitiate his 
conclu^ona. 

The lesson which his philosophy touches, more 
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clearly perhaps thau any other, is the difiicully 
of erecting a theory of knowledge and action on 
a basis of individualism ; and the lai^e transi- 
tions which we find in bis way of thinking help 
us to estimate the interval that separates the 
philosophy and science of our day from those of 
the last generation. 
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Mill's whole speculative work is vitally affected 
by his theory of experience. Every philosophy 
derives its character largely from its doctrine of 
knowledge; and in modem systems of thought 
this element has become even more important 
than it was before, not only because knowledge 
itself is regarded with greater interest, but, 
still more, because all the problems of philo- 
sophy are looked at from a logical point of 
view. The relation of things to human person- 
ality and experience is, for modern philosophy, 
their principal characteristic; things are prim- 
arily objects of knowledge ; and the way in which 
thought is regarded thus goes far to determine 
the conception of reality. The fact that logic 
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occupies this central position in philosophy is 
specially exemplified in Mill's writings ; for there 
is no important part of his philosophical doc- 
trine which is not rooted in the account that 
he gives of human knowledge, and all the 
elements in that account affect his theory 
in various waj^ It is therefore expedient 
to begin the study of his philosophy by a 
survey of some of the more outstanding fea- 
tures of the conception of knowledge which 
underlies it 

The avowed basis of Mill's theory of know- 
ledge is an assertion of the separateness of per- 
sonal life from outward reality — a limitation of 
knowing to the mental states of the individual ; 
and this individualistic conception of thought, as 
a subjective process, isolated from the real world 
of objects, is of the greatest interest, both as a 
clue to Mill's philosophical parentage, and in 
respect of its significance for his whole idea of 
man's place in the world. While the general 
effect of his theory of personality is positive and 
objective, this atSrmatiou of the limited and ex- 
clusive character of human subjectivity forms, as 
we shall see, a constant element in his philo- 
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Bopliy; Qud we must jpve an jicuoimt of its main 
outlines. 

This aspect of Mill's theory of linowledge is 
the result of a type of speculative system, aud a 
phaae of philosopliical developraeiit, peculiarly 
English. 

Tlie philosophical activity of Locke and his 
suecessore is one of the main developments — and 
the development that possesses most historic 
interest — of the work of Descartes. It consiatB, 
hoth iu intention and in execution, of a study 
of human knowledge, taken by itself) aa a fact of 
observation ; and it thus depends for ibe idea 
of its subject - matter on the distinction which i 
Descartes bad drawn between mind and matter I 
— thinking substance and extended substance. 

While Locke's work is baaed, in this way. upon 
the Cartesian result, it is no leas determined, in 
respect of its method, by that sober view of 
human knowing-power which characterises ail 
the great English thinkers. Nothing in bis men- 
tal habit is more impressive than the seriousness 
and constancy of liia endeavour to keep within the 
bounds of experience, and to limit what he has 
to say to the facts of mental life as they come 
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uuder observation. IE he fimls, eveu in his 
theory of knowledfje, that the very nature of 
thonght itself forces bim to take account of 
realities as well as of ideas, and if be b thu3 
entangled unwillingly in metaphysical problems 
he returns with all the greater eagerness to the 
6afe regions of the "historical plain method." 

The results of his study of knowledge show 
that the dualistic conception of reality — the 
recognition of separate extended and thinking 
substances — remains a settled fact for Locke, no 
less than it had licen for Descartes. After ana- 
lysis of things into ideas has gone to the furthest 
extent that Locke conceives pi>3Bible, there reTnain 
certain qualities of extended or material existence 
that will not bo resolved. Behind ideae lies the 
Bource from which they come— a substance of 
whidi we have no further knowledge than that 
which ideas yield us, and which is itself ulti- 
matety inaccessible to knowledge, because it can- 
not be resolved into ideas. The implicit defini- 
tion of thb •* unknown Bomewhat " as material, 
or not mental, is the main object of Berkeley's 
attack upon Locke's tlieory. 

Berkeley's polemical attitude towards Lonke is 
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apt to produce a wrong impression of the relation 
between the two thinkers. One is liable to be 
misled, if one estimates a philosopher's dififerences 
from his predecessors at his own valuation; for 
the changes of method or of presuppositions which 
a thinker makes — in so far as they are deliber- 
ately or consciously made— can hardly fail to 
bulk disproportionately in his mind, or to occupy 
his attention more than the elements in his theory 
that are conmion to him with others. This is 
undeniably the case with Berkeley's relation to 
Locke. Berkeley is so keenly aware of the re- 
form that he is making in philosophy, and of all 
its uses and consequences, that he hardly pauses 
to recognise the extent of his agreement with his 
predecessor, both in standpoint and method. One 
might thus easily be led to imagine a vastly 
greater difference between them than actually 
exists. 

Berkeley's advance upon Locke's position was 
no doubt highly significant. Locke's acceptance 
of the Cartesian dualism left the metaphysical 
issues undecided and obscure ; for however 
strongly the manner of his philosophy might 
tend to emphasise the mental aspect of all 
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re.ality, it diil not preclude the possibility of 
an ultimate or metaphysical materialism, so long 
BS certain qualities of matter, or even an "un- 
known Bomewliat," remained independent of con- 
scious life. So far, indeetl, as matter was posi- 
tively conceived, it was reduced to dependence 
Qpon knowledge ; but tlie admission of a non- 
epiritual residue, however indeterminately or 
negatively it might be tliought of, was still a 
possible ground for the explanation of all reality 
in terms of this unknown quantity ; and it was 
tills possibility of a materialistic solution of the 
problem of dualism that was met by Berkeley's 
immaterialism. This immaterialiam, however, was 
only the residt of a consistent and deliberate use 
of Ixwke's method. Berkeley " had been accus- 
tomed by Locke, in tlie first place, to regard all 
that exists on its phenomenal or ideal side ; and, 
at least in the ' secondary qualities ' of matter, 
to regard only this ideal or phenomenal esist- 
ence." ' It was a direct application of this le 
to reduce, as Berkeley did, all the quahtii 
mutter, and material substance itself, to ideas — 
to make the existence of matter consist in the 

' Pruf«8or Fraier'a Berkeley (PhiloeopUicftl ClMaica), p. 2S. 
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Jity of its being j^rceived, and to regard : 
it as derivative, or as relative to intelligenca 

It is rather in his view of mind than of matter 
that Berkeley's originality lies. Hia negative 
criticism of the idea of " material Bubstance," 
while it was his starting-point, did not conBtitute 
his whole philosophy : its interest for him was 
a derived one ; and his motive, from the first, was 
his positive interest in the assertion of mind or 
spirit. The reduction of matter, and so of all 
existence, to dependence on mind, constitutes, in 
fact, a greater change in the idea of mind than 
in that of matter. For the idea of matter, such 
a reduction means only the impossibility of using 
it as the principle of metaphj'sical interpretation; 
but the idea of mind is more vitally and posi- 
tively affected. So long as spirit is regarded as 
one of two mntuttlly independent substances, it 
is necessarily limited ; it explains, at most, only 
itaelf and the ideas in which reflection observes 
it But spirit as the sole substance is the ex- 
planation, not only of its own phenomena, but of 
matter also, and of the relation of material to 
ment&l facts. It becomes the very principle of 
expluDfttiou; and facta are only understood when 
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they are seen in relation to it. Something of this 
sort is perhaps conveyed in Berkeley's own in- 
timation that, while " ideas " constitute all our 
knowledge of matter, we have a "notion" of spirit 

But this positive view of spirit was not worked 
out by Berkeley; and Hume's interpretation of 
mind, as nothing hut the series of ideas, was the 
natural sequel to Berkeley's criticism of Locke. 
However far it might be, in intention, from 
Berkeley's philosophy, this conception of mind 
resulted from an application to the idea of mental 
substance of the same method of criticism which 
Berkeley had applied to Locke's idea of matter. 
In his theory of mind Hume gave effect to 
Berkeley's method, and to his limitation of know- 
ledge to ideas, at the expense of the " notion " of 
spirit 

The main significance of this formative period 
of English philosophy consists, undoubtedly, in its 
well-known historical relation to Kant — in the 
occasion which it gave for his " criticism " of ex- 
perience. It led, in this way, to an assertion of 
the relativity of experience to a "subject" — of 
the necessity for a spiritual interpretation of re- 
ality — of the objective synthesis of judgment 
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against the mere subjectivity of "ideas" — of ■ 
spirit as an active " subject" rather than a passive 
"substance." AH tliis might seem, indeed, to be 
forecast by Berkeley's spiritualism.* But it vfas 
essentially inaccessible to him, no less than to 
Locke and Hume: it required a conception of 
mental life alien to their individualistic abstrac- 
tion of knowledge from reality — of the subject 
from the object. 

It is thus only natural that the work of Locke, 
Berkeley, and Hume should also have had his- 
torical results entirely different from the critical 
idealism of Kant. As a matter of fact, it is apt 
to be forgotten that the most direct^though not 
the most important — issue of their work was not 
its effect upon Kant, but its development by Eng- 
lish thinkers, for whose speculations it continued 
to be a positive starting-point. John Stuart Mill 
is, in a sense, the last of these ; and some im- 
portant elements in liis philosophy are inherited 
from them. 

What took place, in the philosophical develop- 
ment which we have been considering, was the 

' Cf, Pnjfesaor Fmsera Preface to 'SiriB,' Berkeley'a Worka 
(CUr. Frees), vol. ii. pp. 317 tt 
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detenu i nation of the psychological point of view. 
The progress of philosophy partly consists io the 
creation ot sciences : it lends to the definition of 
points of view from which things are regarded, 
and 30 to the development of special sciences, 
which are theories of abstracted portions or 
aspects of reality. Tliia is clearly instanced in 
the work of Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. At 
whatever rate we may estimate the difTerences 
t>etwecn these thinkei's, it ia imposBible to ignore 
the extent of their agreement; and that agree- 
ment consists primarily in their emphasis on the 
aubjective aspect of things. However they may 
vary in the extent to which they consider explana- 
tion to be possible, they agree in thinking that 
the explanation of things consists in reducing 
them to " ideas," or states of consciousness. Their 
whole work is dominated by this conception. 
Theirs is the philosophy of ideas— a philosophy 
for wliich the abstract or unexplained subject is 
everything, and in wldch ^I reality tends to 
resolve itself into the passing states of the indi- 
vidual consciousness. Its final stage, indeed, is 
not reached till personal life is so resolved, and 
becomes, with Hume, only a name for the series 
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of ideas. But the tendency to this result, and 
even the necessity for it, is present from the 
beginning. It is bound up with the idea of ex- 
planation which direct* the work of Locke no 
less than that of his successors. Philosophy has, 
for the time being, become psycholo-^y; and in 
this way the psychological standpoiut is defined. 

Psychology sliares with all other special sciences 
the necessity for abstraction — for a limitation 
of attention to one part or aspect of existence. 
Such limitation is the condition of alt specialisa- 
tion of theory; and each science is defined by 
the form wJiich its abstraction takes. In the 
case of psychology, the point of view adopted 
is inevitably subjective; the position of ideas in 
the subjective process is considered by it, to the 
exclusion of all other relations that they may 
have, in the complex of reality. Psychology is 
thus the science of Individual Mind. Its origin 
belongs to that deepened consciousness of per- 
sonal isolation which characterises modern thought 
and life : it is the science of tiie isolated or ab- 
stracted individual. 

The determination, however, of this psychologi- 
cal point of view was the outcome of an attempt 
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lo solve philosophical rather than merely scien- 
tific probleniB. The abstraction from outward 
relations was not, in general, deliberately or 
consciously made for psychological purposes. 
The facta of consciousness were regarded as the 
sole due to reality itself : the abstract subject 
was taken to be the whole of knowable existence. 
Such metaphysical use of abstract coiiceptions is 
an inevitable accompaniment of the growth of 
knowledge. Tt testifies, indeed, to the strength 
of the demand for metaphysic, that every science 
tends in this way to become metaphysical — that 
every aspect of experience, in turn, is taken for 
the whole, or made to explain the whole. The 
special metaphysical attempt, which we have 
been considering, was essentially psychological 
in its character; and it separated personal life 
from ail other reality, because it made " ideas " 
the sole object of knowledge. It thus left the 
individual limited to himself, shorn of his rola- 
tions to outward objects of knowledge and to 
other persons, bound hand and foot in the prison- 
house of hia own subjectivity. 

This individualism was Mill's philosophical 
starting-point. He inherited a theory of man's 
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relation to nature and society which came straight 
from the eighteenth century. The doctrine of 
man's natural separatenesa from the world of 
things and from other perBons has seldom been 
accepted with leas resen'e than in the writings 
of Benthatn and James Mill ; and Slill learned it 
from them so thoroughly that he may be said 
never to have been able entirely to forget it. 
Even when lie was most critical of his early 
teachers, he continued to regard himself as an 
exponent of the "experience philosophy"; and 
the groundwork of tins philosophy, as he under- 
stood it, was the limitation of human knowledge 
to " states of consciousness." 

It need not surprise us, then, to find, in Mill's 
theory of knowledge, elements that embody the 
individualism of tbe "theory of ideas." Mill is 
himself aware of the relation of his theory of 
knowledge to that of Berkeley, and to some extent 
of Huma He recognises Berkeley's results as "the 
atarting-point of the true analytic method of study- 
ing the human mind, of which they alone have 
rendered possible the sulwequent developments j "• 
and he insists on the truth of Berkeley's coneep- 
' DiBMrUUonB and DiBOUBuniu, vul. iv. p. 157> 
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tion of knowledge, although he finds it neceasary 
to do 80 at the expense of thi? theological idmliem 
to which Berkeley's philosophy was meant to lead. 
Mill's individualism, however, is really an 
integral part of Ms philosophy : it is connected 
with the motive of liis thinking no less \itally 
than with his inherited bias. The 'System of 
Logic ' waa intended to be a " text-book " of 
empiricism — of the doctrine " which derives all 
knowledge from experience, and all moral and 
intellectual qualities principally from the direc- 
tion given to the associations ; " ' and Mill's 
interest in this theory of knowledge was mainly 
due to his conviction, that " the notion that 
truths external to the mind may I>e known by 
intuition or consciousness, independently of ob- 
servation and experiment," is " in these times tlie 
great intellectual support of false doctrines and 
Imd institutions." ' But his intention of making 
experience the sole source of knowledge is carried 
out in bis limitation of knowledge to the states of 
individual consciousness; and in this way bis 
individualistic theory of knowledge is connected 
with his practical interests. 

' Autiibiography, y. 225, 
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This aspect of Mill's thought centres in his 
assertion that "of the outward world we know 
and can know absolutely nothing, except the 
sensations which we experience from it"^ We 
can trace to this conception a whole system of 
ideas about knowledge, which play a most im- 
portant part in Mill's philosophy. Once we take 
the view that "feeling and thought are much 
more real than anything else," and that "they 
are the only things which we directly know 
to be real,"^ we are committed to a theory of 
knowledge It follows inevitably that "the 
whole variety of the facts of nature as we 
know it is given in the mere existence of our 
sensations, and in the laws or order of their 
occurrence ; " ^ and that " every objective fact is 
grounded on a corresponding subjective one,"* 
and is merely "a name for the unknown and 
inscnitable process by which that subjective or 
psychological fact is brought to pass."** 

This conception of all reality, beyond subjective 
states, as merely matter of inference, applies both 

' Logic, p. 39. ' Essays on Religion, p. 202. 

' Examination of Hamilton, p. 257. 
* Logic, p. 49, * Ibid. 
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to material and to mental facts. A body is simply 
" the external cause to which we ascribe our sen- 
sations " ; ^ and " the thinking principle, or mind, 
in my own nature, makes itself known to me only 
by the feelings of which it is conscious." * Of the 
inferential character of our knowledge of outward 
reality. Mill speaks confidently. He even goes so 
far as to suggest that " we have in all probability 
no notion of not-self, until after considerable ex- 
perience of the recurrence of sensations according 
to fixed laws, and in groups." » Knowledge 
begins, in fact, with simple unreferred sensa- 
tions; and the consciousness of a real world, 
the reference of sensations to outward objects, 
is a later stage in its development. Things 
are merely the causes of our ideas; and we 
gradually come to infer their existence from the 
presence of their effects. This is no less true of 
the relations between the elements of our ex- 
perience than of these elements themselves. The 
relations are themselves simply feelings. "Ee- 
semblance is nothing but our feeling of resem- 
blance ; succession is nothing but our feeling of 

« Ibid., p. 40. 



* Logic, p. 30. > 

' Examination of Hamilton, p. 265. 
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succession.'* * Eelations are feelings that are pro- 
duced by the relation between feelings. No less 
than simple sensations, tliey are effects upon us 
of the ortler of things — an order wliich we do not 
directly know, but which produces knowledge in 
us, and whose reality we are able to infer, al- 
though Mill does not explain how the inference 
comes about, or how knowledge is produced by 
that which has no objective character. On the 
whole, as Mill says plainly, "the distinction 
which we verbally make between the properties 
of things and the sensations we receive from them, 
must originate in the convenience of discourse 
rather than in the nature of what is signified by 
the terms." ^ 

It might be suggested that this particular 
"convenience of discourse" is in itself a highly 
significant fact: the objectification, which is 
required for coherent speech, might reasonably 
be regarded as more than an accidental excres- 
cence upon knowlege. It is at all events proper 
that we should examine the validity of a way of 
thinking which leads to such practical difficulties 
—difficulties which are not accidental, but which 

« ^ Logic, p. 47. ' Ibid., p. 41. 
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belong inseparably to the attempt to make states 
of consciousness our ultimate term of explanation. 
There are undeniable grounds for making the 
personal life of the thinking subject our clue to 
reality. All thought is in the life and develop- 
ment of individual minds: subjective states are 
the only appropriations of the objective world 
that can constitute knowledge. But it is none 
the less misleading to regard objective reality as 
explained by reducing it to ideas; for the very 
conception of "ideas" abstracts from their rela- 
tion to the objective world, and " ideas," in this 
abstraction, are not knowledge. Knowledge con- 
sists, not in ideas "per se, but in ideas synthesised 
by and organised into a subject, in which alone 
they have being and permanence. It is not, in 
fact, the self taken in abstraction, but the self 
as it exists in the knowing synthesis, that can 
be made a term of explanation. To speak of 
"ideas" or "states of consciousness," however, 
is to abstract the self from the synthesis of 
knowledge; and, while this abstraction may be 
proper to the psychological point of view, it 
yields a conception of the "self" which is 
metaphysically useless. 
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Further criticism of Mill's individualism miiat 
be postponed until we come to speak of his own 
correction of it. It is to bo observed, meanwhile, 
that this view of knowledge really enters into 
his conception of man's place in the world. He 
thinks of knowledge and conduct as effects of 
merely outward reality ; and this deterministic 
empiricism — this idea of thought and action as 
products of a world which is wholly external — 
is rooted in the individualism that makes reality 
not the object but the cause of knowledge, and 
so subordinates personal life to an order with 
which it stands in no internal or vital relation. 
Apart from this individualistic assumption, the 
view of human life as a causally connected unity, 
and even as rooted in tlie natural order, would 
not lead to that empirical conception of it, as 
the passive creature of circnmstancea, which Mill 
sometimes adopts. 

The effect of Mill's individualism on his general 
view of human life shows Ins inability to escape 
from it; and we find further evidence of this 
in liis logical theory. His conception of Logic 
itself commits him to an abstract or subjective 
treatment of it. To athrm that "so far as it is 
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a science at all, it is a part or branch of Psy- 
chology," and that "its theoretic grounds are 
wholly borrowed from Psychology," ^ is to make 
Logic a science of "mental states"; and this 
view, which is an obvious sequel to the idea 
that the objects of knowledge are "in other 
words" states of consciousness,* evidences itself 
only too freely in Mill's treatment of logical 
questions. 

The theory of judgment which regards it as a 
coupling of two mental states is a decisive and 
important instance of the attempt to interpret 
knowledge psychologically ; and this, while it 
is not Mill's general or leading view, is yet 
explicitly stated by him, and is by no means 
without eflFect in his logical theory. It follows 
naturally from the treatment of "ideas" in the 
earlier part of the ' Logic' ;^ and it has con- 
siderable influence on the subsequent discus- 
sion. 

Tliis theory of judgment connects itself with 
the conception of causality which Mill inherited 
from Hume — the conception which regards it as 

^ Elxamination of HamlltoD, p. 461. 
' Logic, p. 64. ' Cf. Logic, bk. i. c. iii. 
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merely subjective. We need not pause here to 
discuss the consistency of this doctrine with the 
place which Mill assigns to causality in his treat- 
ment of Induction. The view of the causal relation 
as simply a mental sequence obviously belongs 
to that same mode of thought which regards 
predication as mere coupling of mental states. 
From the point of view of psychology, causality 
i^ nothing more than this sequence of ideas, 
which constitutes a habit of expecting what 
we call the effect when we find the cause ; and 
Mill's aversion to that idea of a " mystical tie " ^ 
or "mysterious compulsion," ^ which seems to 
him to vitiate other theories of causality, leaves 
him with a view of the causal relation which 
gives eflFect to his individualist leanings — a view 
which results in the completest possible dissocia- 
tion of the factors in the relation, and falls in 
with his conception of knowledge as a coupling 
of isolated ideas. It need not surprise us that 
this theory of judgment and of the causal rela- 
tion modifies his idea of definition and inference. 
Whatever view is taken of judgment must 
aflFect the idea of definition ; for the scope of def- 

* Logic, p. 548. ^ Examination of Hamilton, p. C03. 
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inition is at all events limited by that of- judg- 
ment, since we always define by judging. Mill 
asserts that definition is purely verbal — " a mere 
identical proposition which gives information only 
about the use of language." ^ He takes all defi- 
nition — apart from a postulate which might give 
it objective significance— to be merely a declara- 
tion of the meaning of a word. Now, the rela- 
tion of this to the psychological theory of judg- 
ment and causality is evident. If judgment be a 
coupling of ideas, then the ideas that a defining 
judgment couples are those of a name and an 
interpretation of it. If, on the other hand, we 
regard judgment as a statement of the objective 
reality of a relation, then definition also will be a 
statement about reality : it will be a statement 
of the determining qualities of a thing. While 
definition is always a hypothetical judgment, it 
may still, on this view, be a hypothetical judg- 
ment about reality ; and it can only be regarded 
as essentially verbal on the ground that judgment 
itself has no objective reference. 

Nominalism is, in fact, a normal element in a 
sensationalist theory of knowledge ; and there is 

^ Logic, p. 94. 
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nothing mysterious about the persistent connec- 
tion between these tendencies of thought. In so 
far as we limit knowledge to sensations, we are 
compelled to regard judgments as concerned 
merely with ideas ; for if knowledge be not essen- 
tially a synthesis, then its real objects are bare 
and unrelated particulars, and the connections 
between them are nominal and unreal. Mill's 
contention that definition is merely verbal, results 
naturally from his tendency to regard judgment 
as a coupling of mental states, and to make 
isolated and unreferred sensations the object of 
knowledge. 

His theory of inference bears traces of the same 
origin. He regards syllogism as a mere mode of 
statement, and not a form of proof; and this 
view of it depends on his conception of the 
elements from which knowledge is built up. If 
these elements are isolated states of conscious- 
ness, and therefore mere particulars, then it is 
no doubt true that the major premise of a syllo- 
gism, being simply a general statement about all 
such particulars, can never prove anything. But 
if the objects of our knowledge are regarded as 
realities capable of analysis, then a general state- 
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ment, which takes to do with their common ele- 
ment and abstracts from their dififerences, may 
have a value, as a means of proof, greater than 
that of all the unanalysed instances, on which it is 
nevertheless analytically founded. MilFs denial 
of the validity of syllogistic proof really suggests 
that the truth of argument depends upon its 
content, and that its general form can prove 
nothing ; but he fails to give effect to this sug- 
gestion because he conceives the content of judg- 
ment in such a way that it cannot be a ground 
of proof. To affirm that " the syllogism is not a 
correct analysis"^ of the process of reasoning, 
because that process is always " an inference from 
particulars to particulars," is to assimie that the 
particulars in question contain no universal ele- 
ment ; and Mill does assimie this, in so far as he 
identifies the object of knowledge with isolated 
sensations. 

That the psychological view of knowledge 
serves in part to determine Mill's theory of 
inference, is also shown, if further proof be 
needed, by his identification of the logical theory 
of reasoning with the psychological explanation 

* Logic, p. 128. 
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by association of ideas,^ and by his interpreta- 
tion of logical inference as a " habit of expecting 
that what has been found true once or several 
times, and never yet found false, will be found 
true again." 2 Whatever validity such explana- 
tions may possess as statements of the psy- 
chology of reasoning, to make them the basis of 
logical theories is to regard logic as the science 
of the subjective process; and the propriety of 
this depends on that theory of explanation which 
makes it consist in reduction to " ideas." 

It appears, then, that that conception of the 
knowing subject which isolates it from all other 
reality plays no small part in MilFs Logic, affect- 
ing, as it does, his idea of definition and inference, 
as well as of the clmracter and problem of logical 
science itself. 

1 I.ogic, p. 428. -Ibid., p. 204. 
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While MilFs logic contains elements that are 
due to the individualistic, or psychological, point 
of view from which he sometimes regards 
thought, these elements do not constitute his 
whole theory of knowledge. His individualism 
has, indeed, a real effect on his logical doctrine : 
his theories of definition and inference are influ- 
enced by his limitation of knowledge to states 
of consciousness. But he also entertains an en- 
tirely diflferent, and even opposite, conception of 
knowledge; and this conception is the basis of his 
most distinctive and valuable work as a logician. 
The ground of this less abstract idea of experi- 
ence is to be found in Mill's consciousness of the 
direct relation of thought to the rest of reality — 
a consciousness which is expressed primarily in 
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a denial of the unqualified or absolute isolation of 
mental life. He affirms his conviction that " the 
conceptions, which we employ for the colligation 
and methodisation of facts, do not develop them- 
selves from within, but are impressed upon the 
mind from without; they are never obtained 
otherwise than by way of comparison and ab- 
straction, and, in the most important and the 
most numerous cases, are evolved by abstraction 
from the very phenomena which it is their office 
to colligate." ^ He insists that " the conception 
is not furnished hy the mind until it has been 
furnished to the mind." ^ He regards the feeling 
of certainty and the necessity that sometimes 
belongs to our judgments as due to the impress 
of reality upon our mental life, and to the degree 
in which our mental habits are fashioned by the 
course of things.^ He makes experience so 
direct a rendering of reality that it is " its own 
test " ; * and he studies the principles that should 
regulate its growth, by inspection of its actual 
course of development.^ 

* Logic, p. 427. - Ibid., p. 42i>. 
^ Examination of Hamilton, p. 328. 

* Logic, p. 209. * Ibid., p. 545. 
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One of the most important instances^ of this 
way of thinking is the account which Mill gives 
of those axioms that lie at the root of knowledge. 

He holds that "unless we knew something 
immediately, we could not know anything medi- 
ately, and consequently could not know anything 
at all ; " ^ and he investigates axioms with a dis- 
tinct consciousness that the account given of 
them determines the mode in which experience 
itself is to be conceived. Knowledge depends 
upon recognition of these axioms, the truth of 
which is self-evident and immediately known. 
If they are known a priori, then experience con- 
tains actual elements which are not empirical in 
their origin. Mill declares against this view. 
Axioms, he says, " are experimental truths ; gen- 
eralisations from observation ; " ^ and this is not 
only true of the axioms on which mathematical 
science depends; those postulates which lie at 
the root of all knowledge of nature are no less 
empirical in their origin. "The law of Causa- 
tion, the recognition of which is the main pillar 
of inductive science, is but the familiar truth, 
that invariability of succession is found by ob- 

^ Examination of Hamilton, p. 157. - Logic, p. 151. 
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servation to obtain between every fact in nature 
and some other fact which has preceded it." ^ It 
is, in fact, " such a notion as can be gained from 
experience." ^ 

In the same way, an experiential origin is 
claimed for the idea of the Uniformity of Nature. 
"It would ... be a great error to ofifer this 
large generalisation as any explanation of the 
inductive process. On the contrary, I hold it 
to be itself an instance of induction, and induc- 
tion by no means of the most obvious kind."^ 
The conception of experience which this view of 
axioms yields is very obvious. From it« simplest 
beginnings to its largest and most general results, 
experience is the product in man of the order 
of things in which he lives. That order is re- 
produced in him ; his thought depends upon 
and follows it. 

Now, while this way of thinking is in the 
highest degree significant, as a correction of that 
individualistic limitation of thought to itself 
which is an element in Mill's theory of know- 
ledge, it must, at the same time, be recognised 
that such a statement of the relation of thought 

* Lo^ie, jK -210. - Ibid., p. 201. 
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to reality is equivocal and even misleading. It 
may mean nothing better than the determin- 
istic empiricism that makes thought the mere 
creature of a reality conceived as foreign to it; 
it may subject intelligence to things, in such a 
way as to render a science of Logic fatuous and 
impossible ; and Mill does actually tend to con- 
ceive knowledge in this way. In his zeal for 
experience, and for the direct relation of thought 
to things, he barely escapes, if indeed he does 
escape, the reduction of knowledge to a merely 
passive process. 

On the other hand, it is happily not needful 
to put such a construction on Mill's theory of 
experience. That theory may be combined with 
an idea of Nature which does full justice to the 
distinctive character of knowledge. If we take 
such a view of the activity of the thinking sub- 
ject as is sometimes explicitly stated,^ and very 
generally implied, by Mill himself, the assertion 
of the dependence of every element in knowledge 
uj>on experience is no more tlian every sane philo- 
sophy admits. Any kind of " Idealism " which 

* Examination of Hamilton, ]>p. 2.58 ft'. : DissertatiouK and 
Discussions, vol. iii. }>]>. 120 ti. 
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lives by clinging to those conceptions for which 
no experiential basis can yet be found, must have 
an increasingly precarious existence; and even 
Mill's strongest assertions of the dependence 
upon experienced fact of all conceptions and 
axioms leave undisputed the dependence of 
experience itself upon activity. Such asser- 
tions form, indeed, no small contribution to the 
development of a theory of knowledge. They 
make thought in the fullest sense objective; so 
that things may be said to think in us, and 
knowledge is the coming to consciousness of 
reality itself. 

This interi)retation of Mill's experientialism is 
not one which requires to be discovered or in- 
vented in his defence. It is only a statement of 
the significance which his theory of knowledge 
actually has for him. Objectivity is charac- 
teristic of Mill's whole treatment of logic. He 
regards it as " common ground on which the 
partisans of Hartley and of Reid, of Locke and 
of Kant, may meet and join hands " ; ^ and he 
does so because he thinks of it as a science of 
Evidence, the object of which is to investigate 

' Logic, p. 8. 
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the nature of proof, and which is therefore not 
directly concerned in metaphysical or psycholo- 
gical diflferences. This view of logic as an objec- 
tive science of evidence distinguishes Mill sharply 
from Comte. Comte made logic a science of dis- 
covery, the object of which was to find how the 
craving for clear and coherent conceptions could 
be satisfied : he did not investigate the methods 
of verification and proof. Mill's logic, on the 
other hand, is, above all, a study of the condi- 
tions of proof — of the mode in which the real 
causes of phenomena can be found and verified.^ 
He regards truth as an objective standard, by 
which every one means the same thing — " agree- 
ment of a belief with the fact which it purports 
to represent " ^ — and he makes this the basis of 
logic. " If the operation of forming a judgment 
or a proposition includes anything at all, it in- 
cludes judging that the judgment or the proposi- 
tion is true. The recognition of it as true is not 
only an essential part but the essential element 
of it as a judgment; leave that out, and there 

^ Cf. Hoffding, * Einleitung in die Englische Philosophic 
uDserer Zeit' (German trans.), p. 32. 
' Dissertations and Discussions, vol. iii. p. 357. 
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remains a mere play of thought in which no 
judgment is passed." ^ Logic is thus " the* science 
of the conditions on whicli right concepts, judg- 
ments, and reasonings dei)end." * It is not merely 
the science of formal accuracy or consistency in 
thinking ; for " it is only as a means to material 
truth that the formal, or, to speak more clearly, 
the conditional, validity of an operation of 
thought is of any value." ^ Logic " is the art 
of thinking, of all thinking, and of nothing but 
thinking." * 

This iissertion of the objective and normative 
character which belongs to logic as a science, and 
of the idea of truth as the determining idea of 
all logiciil investigation, gives the science a posi- 
tion entirely different from that of a mere branch 
of psychology. Mill adopts a new conception of 
logic, at the outset of his discussion of the 
'* Import of Propositions," when lie says that it 
" has no concern with the nature of the act of 
judging or believing; the consideration of that 
act, lus a phenomenon of the mind, telongs to 
another science." '' 

' Examination of Hamilton, p. 421. ' Ibid., p. 464. 

» Ibid., p. 476. ^ Ibid., p. 462. * Logic, p. 5.5. 
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Such a conception of logic is hardly consistent 
with the Huraian phenomenalism of Mill's theory 
of knowledge ; it depends rather upon the assump- 
tion that the object of knowledge is a real world 
distinct from the subjective mental processes of 
the individual. This is an assumption which Mill 
may have learned from Eeid, and of which he 
seems to be so unconscious that he does not see 
any necessity for vindicating it. He suggests, 
indeed, that " if the only real object of thought, 
even when we are nominally speaking of Nou- 
mena, are Phenomena, our thoughts are true when 
they are made to correspond with Phenomena." ^ 
The world of Phenomena seems to form, in this 
suggestion, a sort of tertium qtcid between thoughts 
and things. In any case " Phenomena " are 
sharply enough distinguished from " thoughts " : 
the object of knowledge is regarded as other than 
states of consciousness. Mill does not escape the 
antithesis of thought and its object any more 
than Locke or Kant;^ and, when he comes to 
discuss the problems of logic in detail, he finds 

^ Examination of Hamilton, p. 495. 

- Cf. Professor Andrew Seth's article '* EpiHtemology in 
Locke and Kant," Philoeophical lleview, vol. ii. p. 167. 
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the objective reference of thought to be the aspect 
of it which requires most emphasis and considera- 
tion. The serious and constructive part of his 
logic is rooted in his demand for proof and veri- 
fication ; and it thus depends on the conscious- 
ness of a real world of knowable objects. 

This conception of knowledge is not only im- 
plicitly conveyed in Mill's logical discussions : it 
is also expressly stated and argued for. He 
abandons and criticises the representation of 
knowledge as an aggregate of unreferred ideas, 
and recognises that it depends on a consciousness, 
on the one hand, of the real world, and, on 
the other hand, of the self. These, he says, in 
speaking of developed knowledge, " represent two 
things with both of which the sensation of the 
moment, be it what it may, stands in relation, 
and I cannot be conscious of the sensation with- 
out being conscious of it as related to these two 
things." ^ 

Mill seems, indeed, to forget much of his own 
preceding discussion of the " things denoted by 
Names," ^ when he says of the theory of know- 
ledge, by which that discussion is really domin- 

^ Examination of Hamilton, p. 266. - Logic, bk. i. c. iii. 
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ated, " the notion that what is of primary import- 
ance to the logician, in a proposition, is the rela- 
tion between the two ideas corresponding to the 
subject and predicate (instead of the relation be- 
tween the two phenomena which they respectively 
express), seems to me one of the most fatal errors 
ever introduced into the philosophy of logic." ^ 
But this sweeping statement does not stand alone. 
It forms part of a discussion of the " Import of 
Propositions," in which the implication in all 
judgment of an objective reference is asserted 
again and again, unhesitatingly and deliberately. 
Propositions "are not assertions respecting our 
ideas of things, but assertions respecting the 
things themselves."* An integral part, too, of 
Mill's criticism of Hamilton's Logic is expressed 
in his desire to hear "less about Concepts and 
more about Things, less about Forms of Thought 
and more about grounds of Knowledge."* He 
insists, against the subjective or formal concep- 
tion of logic, that " the judgment is not a recogni- 
tion of a relation between concepts, but of a suc- 
cession, a coexistence, or a similitude, between 

^ Logic, p. 57. ^ Ibid., pp. 56 ff. 

^ Examination of Hamilton, p. 622. 

D 
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facts,"' and that "judgment is concerning the 
fact, not the concept " ; ^ and he adduces Hamil- 
ton's own contention that new truths are dis- 
covered by reasoning, to disprove his assertion 
" that reasoning is the comparison of two notions 
through the medium of a third.* 

It cannot be doubted that this, which has now 
been stated, is Mill's real view of knowledge. It 
is the conception that underlies his interest in 
Induction, and in the actual scientific procedure, 
upon which his theory of Induction is based ; and 
it is the conception to which his assertion of the 
empirical character of all knowledge leads natur- 
ally and almost inevitably. Mill's acceptance of 
this objective theory of logic is so frank and so 
thorough that he says, of logical laws, that " since 
they are laws of all phenomena, and since 
Existence has to us no meaning but one which 
has relation to Phenomena, we are quite safe in 
looking upon them as laws of Existence." * Such 
an utterance as this is conceived, indeed, in the 
spirit of the same resolute empiricism which 
prompts Mill's limitation of knowledge to the 

* Examination f»f Hamilton, p. 426. - Ibid., p. 421. 

» n»ia., p. 44r). Mbid.,p. 492. 
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subjective process, and makes him regard logic 
as a branch of psychology — sed quantum mutatus 
ah illo. 

Within the limits of the ** experience philo- 
sophy," Mill's limitation of knowledge to mental 
states has given place to a conception of it which 
makes it an apprehension of the fulness of con- 
crete reality. His consciousness of the objectivity 
of knowledge is grown so definite that it leads him 
to regard logic as a science not of abstract or sub- 
jective thought but of existence. Logic becomes, 
on such a view of it, the science of certain ultimate 
relations of things. The existence of these rela- 
tions may indeed be dependent on the relativity 
of all being to thought ; but they belong none the 
less but all the more on that account to the con- 
stitution of reality, and are not merely subjective 
modifications of conscious life. At such a point 
as this Mill is much more nearly idealistic than 
he can be said to be in that subjectivist pheno- 
menalism which is sometimes, strangely enough, 
regarded as an idealistic element in his thinking.^ 

It connects itself with this assertion of the 
objective validity ^f logical laws, and still more 

* Cf. Mr Courtney's Metaphysics of J. S. Mill, p. 35. 
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directly witli the idea of logic as a science of 
truth, that Mill makes jmlginent the unit of 
logical theory.^ As he says liimBeH, " The answer 
to every question, which it is iiossihltf to frame, 
must be coiitainetl in a Proposition, or Assertion. 
Whatever can he an object of belief, or even of 
disbelief, must, when put into words, assume the 
form of a proposition. All truth and all error 
lie in propositions. What, by a convpnient mis- 
application of an abstract term, we call a Truth, 
is simply a True I^roposition ; and errors are 
false propositions." * Judgment is, in fact, the 
simplest possible form of objective thought : apart 
from it, there is no belief and no knowledge. 
Eeference to reality exists only in judgment: 
if it appears to belong to concepts, it belongs 
to them simply in virtue of the judgments by 
which they have been constructed.* But since 
objective reference and the possibility of truth 
are thus present for the first time in judg- 
ment, it is with judgment that we have to 
do in logic "Logic does not undertake to 
analyse mental facts into their ultimate ele- 

' Cf. Mr Bradlcy'a Principles of Logic, book i. c. [. 

' I-ogip, p. 12. ' Enaniinatioti ot Hamilton, pp. 419, 420. 
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mentB."^ It does not investigate ihu mode in 
which knowledge originates historically. It is 
the science of the objective reference or the 
validity of knowledge ; and so it lias to consider 
judgments and not concepts. Its starting-point 
is in the judgment, since it has to do, not with 
the existence, but solely with the use of con- 
cepts.* Coucepts have no meaning for it, as they 
have none tor knowledge, otherwise than in the 
objective synthesis of judgment. In his discus- 
sion ol judgment, Mill is so free froni the in- 
tlueuce of epislemolc^ical individualism that he 
denies the very existence of concepts, He re- 
gards the concept as a mere abstraction, made 
for the purpose of judgment. It has "merely a 
fictitious or constructive existence,"^ and is dif- 
ferentiated from the rest of the mental comple:^, 
to which it actually belongs, only by " a special 
share of attention guaranteed to it by special 
association with a name."^ This fictitious or con- 
structive chjiracter of the concept makes it an 
impossible basis or starting-point for logic' 



- Cf, Mr Bnullpy'- 1 Vinci plus of Lcgii*, 

■ KiHUiinikyMU ul IlHiuillun, |>. 402. 
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Miirs suggestion, that it would be better to 
say that we think by means of general names 
than by means of concepts/ is a remarkable 
instance of his tendency to nominalism. It 
affords, however, a less useful and less con- 
sistent correction of the formal conception of 
logic than his own statement and assumption 
that logic has to do only with judgment, and 
that neither ideas nor things have any place in 
knowledge otherwise than in the synthesis of 
judgment. Mill is only carrying this view a 
stage further when he suggests, in explanation 
of the importance of hypothetical propositions, 
"that what they predicate of a proposition, 
namely, its being an inference from something 
else, is precisely that one of its attributes with 
which most of all a logician is concerned." ^ Logic 
is, in fact, primarily a science of inference or 
proof ; and the inferential relations of judgments 
are those with which it takes to do. What is 
relevant for the logician is the way in which a 
proposition " may be made available for advancing 
from it to other propositions.*' ^ On the other hand, 

^ Examination of Hamilton, p. 408. 

•^ Logic, p. 64. » Ibid., p. 76. 
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judgmeutsaie ill themselves real ; they coDstitute 
knowledge ; and they are capable of truth aud 
falseliood. It is thus at once possible and neces- 
sary for logic to find its starting-point in them. 

This conception of logic as the science of judg- 
ment and reasoning is so central to Mill's theory, 
tliat Ills view of the meaning of general names ia 
partly determined by the necessities of judgment. 
" Propositions and Reasonings," he says, " may be 
written in extension but they are always under- 
stood in Compreliension ; " ' " all judgments, ex- 
pressed by means of general terms, are judgments 
iu comprehension."^ In the proposition, t.g., 
" The summit of Chimborazo ia white," " the 
meaning of the proposition ... is that the indi- 
vidual thing denoted by the subject has the attri- 
butes comioted by the predicate." * This is the 
view which is required in order to make reas- 
oning intelligible;* and the fact that judgment 
and reasoning arc only explicable on tlie under- 
standing that tile meaning of general names is 
fixed by their connotation, has probably much to 
d<i witii Mill's acceptance of that theory, 



> F.iriiniDaUoii of Hmniltou, p. 437. 



'Ibid., p. 601, 
'lbi<L,p. 76. 
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This view of the meaning of general iiaines — 
that it " resides in the connotation " ' — is one 
whicli Mill conBiBtently and unhesitatingly main- 
tains, in opposition to the theory that the exten- 
sion or denotation of names is their meaning. 
" In predicating the name," lie says, " wo predi- 
cate only the attributes ; and the fact of belong- 
ing to a class does not, in many cusea, come into 
view at all."* 

Now this assertion thai " attributes " are the 
subject-matter of judgment and reasoning, raises 
an important issue for Mill's theory of know- 
ledge, an issue which is significant iu connection 
with his refusal to regard the distinction be- 
tween sensations and properties of things as 
anything more than a " convenience of dis- 
course." ^ 

Abstinence from a distinction between sensa- 
tions and qualities of things ia, of course, apt to 
be a one-sided bargain, since it is very gener- 
ally equivalent to a reduction of the objective 
world to states of consciousness. But Mill's 
assertion of the objective reference of knowledge 
leads us to expect a recognition of attributes or 

' Logic, p. 69. = Ibid., |i. 7a. ^ Cf. chap. ii. 
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quoUlies of things as other than mere mental 
states ; and such an expectation does not remain 
wholly unfulfilled. Mill's account of judgment, 
as an ascriiiUon of attributes to reality, contains 
a view of attributes which is not really consistent 
wilh their identification with states of individual 
consciousness. He does not, indeed, expressly 
qualify hia denial of the distinction in cjuestiun. 
But, on tlie one hand, he distinguishes sharply 
between ol)jecls, or phenomena, and the ideas of 
them ; while, on tlie other hand, he connects the 
idea of phenomena, characterised by attributes, 
with that of an order of nature. It remains pos- 
sible, of course, atill to maintain that these 
phenomena, and nature itself, cannot be distin- 
guished from feelings or subjective states. But 
such a refusal to recognise an objeetive order of 
things would render Mill's brave words about 
the objective reference of judgment wholly ii.lle 
and unmeaning. Why should we take pains to 
insist lliat judgment is about things, and not 
about ideas, if, all the while, there is no real 
groimd for dietinguishiug things from ideas at 
aU? 

That Mill recognised the attributes of tilings. 
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iia belonging to the reul world, is borne out \>y 
his actual usu of them : the idea that they are 
not mere mental states, but deteruiiuationii of 
objective reality, evidences itself in his theory 
of classification. He rouoguises the legitimacy 
of various subjective modes of clasaificatiou, 
which are " all good, for the iJurposes of their 
own particular departments of knowledge or 
practioe."' But he insists, none the less, on 
the reality of " natural groups," whose individual 
members are bound together by the common pos- 
session of certain characters. Now such " natural 
groups " " are constituted iu contemplation of, and 
by reason of, characters." ■ Their resemblance — 
their agreement in certain attributes or characters 
— forma the ground of the relation between the 
individuals which constitute the group, " The 
kind, to us, i£ tlie set of properties by which it 
is identified." ^ 

Attributes or qualities of things thus form the 
basis of objective classilicatiou — of the classifica- 
tion of things according to their own nature. Such 
classification is not, iuJeed, determined by " resem- 
blance to a type," but only by the presence ot 

' I»ipi', p. lUb. ' Ibid., p, J72. > Ibid., p, S7b. 
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characters which serve to dififerentiate things 
which possess them from things which do not. 
Still the idea of classification according to Nat- 
ural Kinds implies a system of objective natural 
relations. It involves the existence of classes 
which are " distinguished from all other classes 
by an indeterminate multitude of properties not 
derivable from one another,"^ and between which, 
consequently, " there is an impassable barrier." * 
The problem of fixing the conception of a kind is 
" to find a few definite characters, which point to 
the multitude of indefinite ones."- Kinds are 
thus constituted by a standard, reference to 
which determines whether objects belong to them 
or not ; ^ and Mill recognises that such kinds — 
classes of phenomena bound together by relation 
to an intellectual standard — are objectively 
present in nature. 

The theory of kinds, we learn from Mill, was 
added to the Logic " suggested by otherwise inex- 
tricable difficulties " ; * and that it originates, in 
this way, in the necessities of his treatment of 

* Logic, p. 81. - Ibid., p. 471. 

' Cf. Mr Bosanquet's Logic, vol. i. pp. 125 ff. 
^ Autobiography, p. 181. 
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induction, is a significant fact. In itself, how- 
ever, the theory is, in the highest degree, im- 
portant. Such a conception as it implies, of the 
intelligibility of nature — of the degree in which 
reality expresses and embodies principles that 
are not alien to our reason — is a suggestive ele- 
ment in Mill's Logic. It conveys the idea of 
nature as a rational system ; and this constitutes 
the logical significance of Mill's contention that 
natural or objective classifications, no less than 
those which are devised in various subjective 
interests, are based upon characters of things. 
Since these characters are simply attributes or 
qualities, and since they are, at the same time, 
the ground of an objective or natural classifica- 
tion of things, attributes come to have in this 
connection the objective significance which be- 
longs to them in Mill's theory of judgment, but 
which is not made clear in his discussion of 
attributes themselves. 
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CAUSALITY 



Mill's assertion of the existence of Natural 
Kinds — his belief in an objective method of 
classification — implies a conception of nature, as 
an objective system, which goes far to correct 
his phenomenalist theory of knowledge ; and this 
conception is specially inconsistent with the 
psychological doctrine of causality which he 
sometimes affirms. Mill inherited from Hume 
that idea of the causal relation which makes it 
simply a subjective habit of expectation, induced 
by frequent repetition of a sequence of mental 
states ; and he does not openly abandon this way 
of regarding causality. But the conception of 
nature, as a system of objective things, whose 
attributes determine one another, has no vital 
connection with this purely psychological account 
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of the relation of cause and effect; and it need 
not surprise us if we find, in Mill's explicit doc- 
trine of causality, elements which are not con- 
sistent with that mode of conceiving the relation 
which he derived from Hume. 

Such elements are not far to seek. Even 
when Mill makes consciousness of change the 
motive of the search for causes,^ he does so in a 
spirit akin to that rather of Lotze than of Hume. 
What seems to him to need explanation is the 
" changeable element," which is recognised to be 
"in phenomena" ;2 and the idea of the causal 
relation, as one which belongs objectively to 
things as we know them, is still more definitely 
suggested in the statement that " the cause . . . 
is the sum-total of the conditions, positive and 
negative, taken together." ^ Such an account of 
causation presents the idea of known reality as a 
single developing process, whose later stages 
grow out of its earlier, and in which various 
elements conspire to produce each new manifes- 
tation of its nature. But this is a way of think- 
ing for which the relations that characterise 

^ Examination of Hamilton, pp. ''S^^, 3G7. 

- Iliid., p. 367. ^ Logic, p. 217. 
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reality in our knowledge are, virtimlly ai fil! 
eveals, even if not explicitly, ohjecta of con- 
structive thouglit, rather than mere states ot 
subjective feeling. If we make nature a Bystem 
of things, then causality becomes merely the most 
ahstract way of conceiving their systematic or 
rational connection. 

The same tendency shows itself in Mill's asser- 
tion that, in the investigation of causes, " the 
Plurality of Causes is the only reason why mere 
number is of any importance." ^ The causal 
relation is not constituted by the mere frequency 
ot any particular sequence : it is in the nature 
and not the constancy of the sequence that it 
really consists; and the demonstrntive use ot a 
number of instances depends merely on the fact 
that they furnish a rough substitute for analysis 
of the phenomena. 

These elements in Mill's theory of causality 
convey the idea tliat the causiU relation is not a ' 
mere habit of expectation, but an objective deter- I 
mination ot thitigs. But this idea ot causality is | 
most definitely expressed by Mill in his atatenient 
that the causal relation is distinguished from 

I t,..gii-, |.. 287. 
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^^1 the relation of mere sequence by bi-iug uncondi- ^^| 
^H jtioual. "InvarittMe se[|iience, therefore, is nol ^H 
^H /synonymous with causation, unless the sequence, ^H 
^H besides being invariable, is uDCondttionitl."^ It ^H 
^H \ is to express this unconditional relation that the ^H 
^H words "cause" and "effect" are required; and ^^| 
^^H Mill criticises Comte's refusal to use these words ^^| 
^H mainly on the ground that this refusal indicates ^H 
^H the absence of an idea of unconditional relntion.^ ^H 
^H The significance of such an interpretation of ^H 
^^H causality can hardly be overstated. It means, ^^H 
^H for Mill himself, that the causal relation is a ^H 


^H necessary one ; ^ and this conception of the rela- ^H 


^H tioQ is a real departure from Mill's own asser- ^H 


^^1 tioQ of the absence of " necessity " from the action ^^1 


^H of causes.* That assertion, however, is the inevit- ^H 
^H able issue of the reduction of the causal relation ^H 
^H to 8 habit of expectation, or a mere sequence of ^^H 
^H ideas; for if the causal relation is unconditional, ^^| 
^H it is not any kind of subjective sequence. Mill's ^H 
^H statement that causality is a necessary relation is "^^k 
^H thus decisive for his account of it. ^H 

^^ Logic, p. ^H 
^^^^^^ ' Ixigie, p. 222. ' Ibid,, p. SIS. ^^^^^H 
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This conception of causality ae an uncondi- 
tional relation of things is Mill's most positive 
idea on the subject ; altliuugh he does not 
clear it of certain confusions, which are bound 
up with the theory that serial order is the 
essence of the causal relation — that sequence is 
ita primary characteristic. His tendency, for 
example, to separate "uniformities of coexist- 
ence" from the principle of causality,' may be 
traced to the presupposition that the causal 
relation is essentially serial — that it is a relation 
involving temporal sequence in its terms, and 
that an interval of time elapses, as it were, be- 
tween the cause and the effect. Now, such a view 
is really a return to the psychological conception 
of causality; and it must, in the long-run, bring 
ftbont a reduction of causality to mere change 
or aequence, and a failure to conceive it as the 
principle involved alike in change and in per- 
manence. But that " unconditional " relation, in 
which Mill tinds the essence of causality, involves 
the unity of cause and effect. If, as he sa ys, the 
cause " is the sum-total of the conditions positive 
and negative taken together," ■ then the cause 



' Logic, PI). 331 ff. 



» Ibid., p. 217. 
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cannot be presenl witli out the effect; for "the 
sum-total of the condit ions" constitutes the very 
prese nce of the eflcct itself. Mill tries to make 
the idea of causality, conceived as mere sequence, 
do duty for that of the whole system of categories, 
wliicli all relation may be said to imply, but to 
which even the fullest aud most concrete inter- 
pretatiou of causality is not adequate. The 
abandonment, however, of the view that the 
causal relation is essentially serial is really im- 
plied ill regarding it as unconditional. Now 
the idea of the causal relation as unconditional 
— as a unity — is that which Mill actually makes 
use of; and it is hia use of the idea a.9 the 
ground of induction that must decide his inter- 
pretation of it, since his interest in it ia purely 
logical, and he considers it simply a^ a prin- 
ciple of knowledge or explanation relative to 
experience. 

Causality is, for Mill, the ground of all in- 
duction. He suggests that "M. Comto's deter- 
mined abstinence from the word and the idea of 
Cause had much to do with hia inability to con- 
ceive an Inductive Logic, by diverting liis atten- 
tion from ihe only basis upon which it could he 
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toimded ; " ' and his own discussion of the In- 
dnctive Methods rests consistently upon the 
view, which he announces, that " the validity 
of all the Inductive Methods depends ou the 
assumption that every event, or the beginning 
of every phenomenon, must have some cause, 
some antecedent, on the existence of which it 
is invnriahly and unconditionally consequent."^ 
It is to be observed that, even in this state- 
ment. Mill continnca to apeak of canaality as 
if it were a principle regulating chanye and 
change only. In so far as he does so, he 
deprives the causal relation of that uncon- 
ditional character which makes it the basis of 
induction. It is no doubt true that there are 
many nnifomiities of coexistence which we are 
unahlo to trace to causal conditions ; and our 
knowledge of such uniformities is, as Mill sug- 
gests, merely empirical ;^ for an inductive know- 
ledge of things only exiats in so far as we 
trace them to their conditions. But the sug- 
gestion of uniformities of coexistence for which 
no real conditiona exist impliea a co-ordinate 






' t^gic. 



I anil ronitiviem, p. I 
' Cf. Ui^c, l-iuk ii 
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possibility of unconditioned events; and the at- 
tempt to limit the law of causality, or uncon- 
ditional relation, to successions of events must 
inevitably issue in its complete abrogation. 
Causality, in the sense in which it is the 
ground of inductive reasoning, and of guar- 
anteed knowledge, is simply the most abstract 
unconditional relation. The cause is the ground 
or explanation of the effect ; ^ and it is in this 
sense that the law of causation is the 'prius of 
Inductive reasoning. Induction goes on the sup- 
position that everything is completely caused, 
or is ideally capable of being presented as an 
effect or product of conditions. 

Stated in this way, the law of causation 
becomes equivalent to the principle of the 
Uniformity, or, more correctly, the Unity, of 
Nature, in the sense in which that principle 
is " the fundamental principle, or general axiom, 
of Induction," 2 and must "be regarded as our 
warrant for all the others." It is to be observed 
that this principle, taken in the sense in which 

it is the jpTyas of Induction, is not really the 

/ 

^ Cf. Mr Bosanquct's Logic, vol. i. pp. 264 ff. 
^ Logic, p. 201. 
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result of Induction at all. When Mill suggests 
in one sentence that the Uniformity of Nature 
is ft result arrived at by complex and develo]>ed 
Induction, and in the next that every Induc- 
tion really assumes this principle, he taltes the 
principle in different senses. Our developed 
idea of Nature, as a uniform whole, is certainly 
the result of reflection upou experience. But 
experience itself, in the ouly sense in which it 
is a source of knowledge, consists in a conscious- 
ness of objectr\-e relations, which implies the 
real unity of known reality. 

Now, it may be proper to call this cousciousness, 
of things as real, the potentiality of the complete 
knowledge of nature as an orderly system with 
uniform laws; and in the same way, the con- 
ception of the Uniformity of Nature is the ideal 
of all the generalisations by which knowleilge 
progreeses towards it. But to identify the mere 
cousciousness of an objecti\'e world with the 
fully developed notion of the Uniformity of 
Nature ia to make the whole labour and pro- 
gress of knowledge unmeaning and useless; and 
this is what Mill means by his denial of the 

pTvyi-i charaetor of the principle that the 
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course of nature is uniform.^ It is not really 
inconsistent with this denial to make the con- 
sciousness of nature as an objective unity the 
implicit ground of knowledge. The appearance 
of contradiction between the statements is due 
to Mill's failure to distinguish between the 
explicit conception in which our knowledge of 
nature is supposed to be completely realised, and 
the point of view which is implied in every 
stage of that knowledge — between the results 
and the constitution of experience. 

What is involved in the possibility of know- 
ledge is the consciousness of an object: of rela- 
tions whose reality does not depend upon our 
recognition of them ; of the unity or self-con- 
sistency of the world of fact; and this is what 
is meant by making unconditional relation, or 
the uniformity of nature, the ground of induc- 
tion. There is, in fact, only one intuition — 
if we choose to call it so — the intuition of the 
whole; and no truth is necessary, except the 
whole truth. The ground of all knowledge is 
necessity, objectivity of relations, the presence 
in things themselves of those connecting bonds 

^ Cf. chap. iii. 
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which our knowledge seeks in Uieiii. This 
is the one necessity of thought. Without it, 
knowledge cannot be; but experience itself, 
determined by this point of view, is the source 
of all those complex presentations which con- 
stitute our knowledge. That the experience 
which furuishcs knowledge is determined by 
consciousness of the objective world does not 
mean that knowledge contains elements not 
produced by experience. 

The idea of causality as an unconditional 
relation, which belongs to Mill's assertion of the 
objective reference of knowledge, determines his 
conception of Inductive Reasoning, But not 
only does induction rest, in this way — as all 
knowledge may bo said to rest — upon the law 
of caosation : it is also the special develupmeut 
of knowledge which investigates causes. " To 
determine the effect of every cause, and the 
cau3i3B of all effects, is the main business of 
Induction ; " ' " the problem of Inductive Logic 
may be summed up in two questions : how to 
ascertain the laws of nature ; and how, after 
hating ascertained them, to follow them into 
' Logic, \i. 247. 
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their results."' Induction is thus primarily a 
regress from complex things to their condi- 
tions : to the simpler elements which constitute 
them ; to the factors of which they are pro- 
ducts. The kind of explanation that ioductioii 
gives of any phenomenon consists in pointing 
out "some more general phenomenon, of which 
it is a partial exemplification ; or some laws of 
causation which produce it by Uieir joint or 
succeaaive action, and from which, therefore, its 
conditions may he determined deductively."' 
The problem of induction is, in fact, that of 
analysis : it breaks up the complexity of indi- 
vidual concrete facts into simpler and ulti- 
mately into the simplest and most general facts, 
This is the resolution of experience into its low- 
eat terms — into its most general truths, It is 
the interpretation of every whole in terms of its 
parts — of every complex fact or event in terms 
of facts or events which are less complex.^ 

Now, such a view of induction implies that the 
conception of Causality on which it rests is not 
that of temporal sequence but that of uncondi- 
tional relation ; it assumes that tilings are capable 
■ Lutj-iu, l^ 208. " Ibid. p. 311. • Ibid., p. 80/. 
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of analysis into those conditions, the iliacovery of 
which constitutes its problem. 

While Mill's logic ia vitiated by his Tailure to 
recognise the reality of any relation more com- 
plex or more concrete than that of cause and 
efleet, it should atill Ije observed that the idea 
of relation implied in his theory of Induction 
might be made to authenticate a doctrine of 
Befinitiou and Deduction widely difl'erent from 
his. 

The theory of DeHnitiou which ia associated 
with Mill's name is based upon bis psycliologicul 
view of the causal relation. But by this revised 
conception of causality Definition is made a pos- 
sible result of induction. The idea that things 
are capable of expression in terms of their con- 
ditions makes real definition of them possible 
instead of mere description, or statement of the 
meaning of their names. Such true definition 
would be an account of tlie determining condi- 
tions of the thing — of the real elements to which 
its character must be referred. Detioition, in 
this sense, is definition in terms of causes ; it ex- 
presses discovery, and is not simply a statement 
of cgnvenlions; it may be a hyjjothetical judg- 
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nieiit, aBsiiniiiig the reality of tlie tiling which 
is defiueii ; but it is a statement about the thing, 
and not simply about its name; and such defini- 
tion of things — impossible so long as they are fixed 
in abstract isolation from other things, and so from 
real conditions — becomes a possibility, and the 
goal of inductive science, when once it is under- 
stood that the nature of things can be expressed 
in teruia of their causes. This statement of the 
nature of phenomena is what Mill represents as 
tlie aim of induction ; and his refusal to recognise 
it as definition of things is part of his failure 
to give effect to his ov^n correction of tlie psycho- 
logical way of regarding knowledge. 

Mill's theory of Deductive Reasoning, no less 
than of definition, might be revised, in the light 
ot that conception of causality which determines 
Ilia view of induction. To make the nature of 
things consist in the conditions of their existence 
— to regard an account of their causal relations 
as the explanation of what they are— is to recog- 
nise an universal element in the knowledge of 
objective reality ; for such a conception of things 
completely does away with that abstract view of 
Ihem wJiich makes them merely particular and 
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eepKrate and regards their relations as external 
to their nature; and the recognition that rela- 
tions are objectively characters of things gives to 
the universal element, that is present in all pre- 
dication, a legitimacy which it does not other- 
wise poasesB. Some such view of the causal re- 
lation OS that which is suggested by villi's as- 
sertion of its " unconditional " character is, in 
fact, the only ground upon which the aHSertion 
and proof of general truilis can be justified. Tlie 
trnth of general statements implies the presence 
of a necessary or universal element in things, 
the objectivity of relations, the validity of causal 
explanation. 

It cannot be said that Mill makes clear the 
significance, for the theory of reasoning, of his own 
doctrine that causality is an unconditional rela- 
tloa. But his assertion that inference is prim- 
arily " from particulars to particulars " accommo- 
dates itself to a less abstract conception of 
" particulai"s " than that which the statement 
naturally implies, and which belongs to Mill's 
sensationalist account of knowledge. 

He recognises that knowledge involves ele- 
ments which are general — that all real judg- 
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raent asserts with some def,Tee of generali^. 
Kor example, " it is only by means of general 
iiameB tliat we can convey any information, 
predicate any attribute, even of an individual, 
much more of a class." ^ Judgment is essenti- 
ally generalisation. It refers to the objective 
world some general character. No " attribute," 
aa judgment ascribes it, can ever Ite regarded 
as merely particular ; and the ideal character 
of judgment is betrayed by the impossibility 
of eradicating generality from the relations 
which it affirms. Mill goes still further in 
the same direction when he asserts that every 
inference to a particular implies a general truth, 
" Whenever the evidence, which we derive from 
observation of known cases, justifies ua in draw- 
ing an inference respecting even one unknown 
case, we should on the same evidence be justi- 
fied in drawing a similar inference with respect 
to a whole class of cases. The inference either 
does not hold at all, or it holds in all cases of 
a certain description ; in all cases which, in 
certain definable respects, resemble those we 
liave observed."" 

*ll>id.,]<. 18Ui cf. p. I 
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All this connects itself with the view of re- 
latiODs, and priinnrily of causality, on which 
Mill's theory of Iiiihiction is fouuded; but the 
actual significance of Ihat view is not given 
effect to by Mill in hia doctrine of Syllogism. 
He does indeed admit the practical expediency 
of generalising all conclusions so as to test their 
legitimacy;^ and he also defends the utility of 
general propositions, on tiie ground that, " though 
in strictness we may reason from past experi- 
ence to a fresh individual case without the in- 
lermediole stage of a general proposition, yet 
without general propositions we should seldom 
remember what past experience we have had, 
and scarcely ever what conclusions that experi- 
ence will warrant,"^ But such a statement 
hardly suggests the practical necessity which 
exists for the form of ayllogism; and it does 
nothing to indicate the real worth which, on 
Mill's own showing, syllogistic argument might 
l)e held to possess. Hooted in his doctrine that 
the causal relation is unconditional, the idea that 
knowledge depends upon universal elements is 
explicitly conveyed in his assertion of the general 

'I..<gio. p. 129. =I>.H„|i, 435. 
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clmractep of all pi-edication. Even when infer- 
eace appears to be from particular to particular, 
these particulars are not really so absolute, or 
self-contained, or separate from one anotlier, as 
their name suggests. If they were wholly ex- 
clusive and disconnected, no inference from one 
to the other would be possible : if there were 
no relation actually between them, none could 
be constructed to connect them from without. 
But the existence of such relation rids them of 
their aVraolute particularity; and inference from 
one to the other is legitimate, simply because 
they are not mere abstract particulars, but have 
a common element: it is this common element 
that renders the transition possible, and enables 
uB to infer. Inference from one particular to 
another is thus secondary to, and dependent on, 
inference from particular fact, to a )^neral law 
which expresses the ground oE proof. 

On such a view of inference — and it is a view 
which Mill does more than merely suggest — the 
worth of syllogism is much more internal to 
knowledge than Mill conceives it to lie; for if 
inference is nmde possible by the presence of 
universal elements in knowledge — by its im- 
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plied generality — then the selection of those 
elements, by which inference is determined, is 
at the root of the whole matter. Now, the 
function of ajilogiam is to make the determin- 
ing ([nalities of things the ground of inference. 
The major premise is not, as Mill assumes, a 
mere collective statement of a definite or in- 
definite number of cases taken in extension. It 
is, as he himself might suggest, a judgment aa to 
relatione of attributes: it is the statement of 
a law. The object of syllogism is to infer the 
character of a particular fact, from a law which 
is recognised as applying to it; syllogistic argu- 
ment is the determination of a concrete case 
by an abstract prinffiple; it is the proof of a 
fact by its conditione. Mill's own conception of 
cansality as an unconditional relation might, if 
he had given effect to it, have formed the basis 
for some audi theory as this: it might have led 
him to ascribe to syllogism— aa the expression of 
inference from laws or causes— a worth and an 
importance which be nowhere vindicates for it. 
Mill himself recognises the necessity, for in- 
ference, of that abstraction which it is the 
function of syllogism to eflect. "Thevohmtary 
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power," he says, " which the mind has of attend- 
ing to one part of what is present to it at any 
moment, and neglecting another part, enahles us 
to keep our reasonings and conchiaions respecting 
the class unaffected by anything in the idea or 
mental image which is not really, or at least which 
we do not really believe to be, common to the 
whole class." ^ 

Reasoning is always hypotheticid, " An In- 
ference is nothing but a necessary truth;"- or, 
as Mill says, " the only sense in which necessity 
con be ascribed to the conclusions of any scien- 
tific investigation, is tlmt of legitimately follow- 
ing from aonie assumption, which, by the condi- 
tions of the inquiry, is not to be questioned."' 
The hypothesis on which inference rests is the 
limitation of attention to the common element in 
the particular facts ; and syllogism is the definite 
expression of this liypothesia In this way, by 
expressing and defining the abstract relation, 
syllogism secures its relevancy for purposes of 
proof ; and it seems reasonable to regard the syl- 
logistic procedure, which performs this function, 

' L.>eii:, p. 42r. ; cf. p. US. 

* Kr DnHUey's I'rinuiplea of Lngio, p. itSI . ' I'''gio, p. 1 4 f 
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as more than a merely formal or external ex- 
pression of thought: sjilogiam is, in fact, as 
Aristotle held, the normal and comijlete c'xpres- 
sion of reasoning. 

Syllogism gives eEFect to the point of view 
which is implied in all reasoning, lieasomng 
implies systematic connection of things ; for it 
afBrms their connection, in virtue of common 
elements, and primarily in virtue of their causal 
relations ; but the causal relation, and indeed all 
relation, implies system, since it implies a unity 
of things wliich is articulated in their various 
concrete and defined connectious ; and this unity 
of things means that they are elements in a 
system, or are related to one another according 
to a principle, Now, syllogism expresses this 
systematic character of reasoning, since it makes 
inference depend upon the common relation of 
particulars to a principle wliich determines their 
connection. Its function is to represent tlie re- 
lation between things as necessary ; and this is a 
function wliicli is so far from being accidental 
or external to inference, that it constitutes the 
very essence of all reasoning. 

Mill's Logic is thus very far from being a con- 
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t whole. The constructive treatment of In- 
duction, wliich is his most signal achievement as 
a logician, depends on a view of thought which 
does not affect his tlieory of definition and syllo- 
gism as it might do. His doctrine that definition 
is purely verbal, or refers only to names, and his 
assertion that the syllc^stic form of inference 
has no demonstrative but only exiMsitory value, 
depend upon his psychological coucepiion of 
causality. But he suggests ideas of judgment 
and inference which go far to correct his theory 
of definition and deduction, and which imply the 
inadequacy of a purely sensationalist account of 
relation. He does not, indeed, give efTect to these 
ideas; and their place in his theory of reasoning 
hardly entitles us to say more than that certain 
elements in that theory are at variance with the 
psychological conception of knowledge whicli is 
its avowed basis. It is not to Iw denied, however, 
that his I^gic contains a view of judgment, and 
of the c-ansal relation, which cannot be reconciled 
with his sensationalism ; and this view is at the 
root ot the moat important part of liia theory — 
his doctrine of Induction. 
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Mill's liinitfttion of knowledge to subjective 
meutul slates evidences itself in liis theory of 
conduct no lesa than of knowledge. His indi- 
vidimlism atl'ects his idea of desire, just as it 
moulds his conception of the character of defini- 
tion and inference. We have already seen that 
his view of experience as simply a complex of 
sensations is at the root of his logical nominalism, 
The some view of experience lends itself to hia 
asBertion that pleasure is the sole object of desii'e, 
and that all action is determined by the idea of 
pleasure. 

Psychological Hedonism is not a new acquisi- 
tion with Mill: it forms part of his heritage of 
"experience-philosophy," Apart from its influ- 
in ancient jiliildHnphy, it had been made an 
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integral pjirt of the basis of ethics by Hobbes, 
and, after him, in the ' Syat^me de la Nature,' ' 
and in the beginnings of English Utilittirianism. 
It formed an essential, though disguised element, 
in Paley's doctrine of obligation ; ' and it was the 
dominant conception of James Mill's ethica.' 
It received, however, its most definite expression 
in Bentham's assertion that " Nature has placed 
mankind under the governance of two sovereign 
masters, yava, and pleasinr. It is for them 
alone ... to determine what we shall do. On 
the one band the standard of right and wrong, on 
the other the chain of causes and effects, are 
fastened to their throne. They govern us in all we 
do, in all we say, in all we think : every effort we 
can make to throw off oiu- subjection, will serve 
but to demonstrate and confirm it. In words* a 
man may pretend to abjure tbeir empire: but in 
reality he will remain subject to it all the while."* 
Such a statement as this left nothing to be 

■SfBtiiDe do In Nature (1781), vol i. p. 2fi8, quoted by 
Prorenor Sorle;, Ethica of Nittiinlum, p. 33. 

' PJoj'ii Priiioii'lca iif Horal and Pulitical Pbiloaopliy, lik. ii. 

' JJUOM Mill's Ailitj'si* ut tlie numnii Mind, tbnp. uii. 
Is «nd Lq^ktiuu, cliap, i. 
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desired or achieved in the way of defiiiiteiieas and 
thoroughness : Mill found iiaychological hedonism 
ready to hia hand. Yet it hardly needs to be 
pointed out how inevitably this doctrine connects 
itself with the individualism of itill's theory of 
knowledge. If nothing can be dbisctly known 
but subjective states, then notlung else can bo 
desired; for desire is limited, in respect of its 
objects, by knowledge; and we can desire only 
what we can think. If our knowledge of things 
in their relation to our activity is limited to the 
pleasure and pain effects that they produce in 
us, plainly we can desire only the production and 
avoidance of these affecta, and our actions must 
be determined wholly by the idea of them. 

"While, however, psychological hedonism is 
thus rooted in a sensationalist account of know- 
ledge, it also exemplifies another aspect of in- 
dividualism. It depends on an abstraction or 
separation of the thinking subject not merely 
from the world oE objects, but also from the 
moral world of other persons. It expresses a 
complete limitation of the interests of each indi- 
vidual to the closed circle of his own feelings. 
In so far as other persons enter into the cal- 
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culations of tiie agent, they aro regarded, accord- 
ing to this theory, merely as circumstauces. Tliey 
themselves — their intei-esta and righta — aiB in no 
sense ends. If they are considered, it is because 
their advantage is a means to that of the agent 
himself — because he conceives that he will gain a 
greater balance of pleasure by serving them than 
he can obtain otherwise. They form part of the 
environment, and bo they must be taken into 
account; but as ends they are ignored wholly. 
This opinion is frankly accepted by Mill , 
" There is in reality nothing desired," he says, 
" except happiness. Whatever is desired other- 
wise than as a means to some end beyond itself, 
and ultimately to happiness, ia desired as itself 
a part of happiness, and is not desired for itself 
until it has become so." ^ Tlie object of desire, 
for Mill, is a state of feeling. It can be nothing 
else, since no individual can know anything be- 
yond his feelings. It is to be observed that this 
does not simply mean that action takes the direc- 
tion most pleasant for the ageut,^ or that pleasure 

' UtililArianiBm, p. hi. 

' Cf. Mr Stepheti'a Seieuce uf EtliicB, p. 50 ; Profcsaor 
Sortej'a EtliioB of Koluraliam, |>p. 2a-2S. 
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actually results from llie satisfaction of desire by 
action.' Sucli interpretations are uot, indeed, ex- 
cluded by the ambiguous ebitymeut " ihat desiring 
a tbiug and fiudiuy it plea,sant. aversion to it and 
lliinking of it us painful, are phenomena entirely 
inseparable, or rather two parts of the same pheno- 
menoii." ^ But Mill's use of this and oilier state- 
ments consists in making them a ground for find- 
ing the springs of conduct in desire for feelings of 
pleasure. It is his whole intention to make out 
that desire is primarily for pleasant feeling, and 
that other things, including morality and social 
■wellbeing, come to be desired by being associated 
with the idea of pleasure,^ This is the view 
of which he makes actual use in his hedonistic 
ethical construction ; * and it is the view wliich 
naturally follows from his individualistic account 
of thought. 

Mill's treatment of PoUtieal Economy contains 
elements which give effect to this conception 
of the individual. His ethical ideas in general 
stand in the closest reciprocal relations with hia 



' Cf. Oreoii'ii I'rolpgcin; 

■ UtUitKTunJain, p. CIS. 

U(1.. p. GS, kK. 
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ecoQomics; and his psychological hedonism, in 
particular, connects itself with certain assump- 
tions which are common to him with other 
economists. These assumptions find tlieir most 
definite expression in the idea of what is known 
as the "economic man" — the view of human 
nature which forms the starting-point of eco- 
nomic theory. Mill defines this view so clearly 
that his statement of it is worth quoting at 
some length : " Political Economy does not treat 
of the whole of man's nature as modified by the 
social state, nor of the wluile conduct of man 
in society. It is concerned with him solely as 
n being who desires to possess wealth, and who 
ia capable of judging of the comparative efficacy 
of means for obtaining that end. It predicts only 
such of the phcuomcna of the social state as take 
place in consequence of the pursuit of wealth. 
It makes entire abstraction of every other human 
passion or motive, except those which may be 
regarded as perpetually antagonising principles to 
the desire of wealLli, namely, aversion to labour, 
and desire of the present enjoyment of costly 
indulgences. . . . Political Economy considers 
mankind as occupied solely in acquiring and con- 
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eumiiig wealth ; aud aims at showing what is 
the course of action into wliich maukind, liv- 
ing in a state of society, would be impelled, if 
that motive, except iu the degree in which it is 
checked by the two perpetual countermotives 
above adverted to, were absolute ruler of all their 
actions." Mill regards Political Economy as 
completely defined by the statement that it is 
■• the science wliich traces the laws of such of the 
pheuomena of society as arise from the combined 
operations o£ mankind for the production of 
wealth, in so far as these phenomena are not 
modified by the pursuit of any other object." 
He points out that Political Economy presup- 
poses " an arbitrary deHnition of man, as a being 
who invariably does th&t by which he may 
obtain the greatest amount of necessaries, con- 
veniences, and luxuries, with the smalleiit quan- 
tity of labour and physical sclf-deuial with which 
thoy can be obtained in the existing state of 
knowledge." ' 

It must of course be kept in mind that Mill 
explicitly regards this assumption as an arbitrary 
one i and wo shall have to consider presently 

' UnwMli-ii guetflJuiu of I'uliticnl Euuuuuif, [jp. 137-111, 
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tlie exteat nuil si^'iiificance of liis curreclions ol 
it. But he aaserta that it is essential to the 
very existunce of Political Ecouoniy as a science, 
and that it ia a legitimate aad useful abstrac- 
tion ; and his economic work is also ijowerfully 
affected by a view o£ wealth which is closely 
related to this abstract hypothesis — tlie " notion 
BuHiciently correct for common purposes," which 
identifies wealth with value ia exchange.' It 
cannot be doubted, in view of his actual correc- 
tions of the economic abstraction, that his accept- 
ance of it as a working hypotliesia is partly de- 
termined by its congruence with the doctrine of 
psychological hedonism; and it is also probable 
that the influence, through his economic studies, 
of the abstract theory of lUcardo may have 
helped to strengthen the hold which psycho- 
logical hedonism liad upon his mind. Wliile the 
economic abstraction muy be thouglit legitimate, 
apart from any special theory of desire, it un- 
doubtedly gains considerable prestige from a 
hedonistic psychology ; and the habit of using 
the Individ uaUs tic hypothesis, on which Political 
Economy has buen made to depend, constitutes 
' Political Ecunum;, p]>. 1 -4. 
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a real prcdispoailion to adopt an individuiiUstic 
view of conduct ; for sucli a view of conduct 
goes far to clear away the difficulties wliich are 
apt to arise from tlie abstract character of the 
economic hypothesis. 

It thus appears that three elements at least, iu 
Mill's philosophical heritage, conspired to bias 
him in the direction of individualism. He bad 
inherited, from his predecessors iu psycholttg- 
ical aud metftphysit^al speculation, a theory of 
knowledge which limited it to the subjective 
states of the individual consciousness, from 
which an external or objective world could only 
be doubtfully and indirectly inferred. He was 
thus committed, by bis pbilosopliical education 
and antecedents, to a conception of man as 
isolated from the real world and incapable oC 
knowing anything beyond the limits of hia own 
mind. He had also learned, from Bentbam, to 
regard subjective states of mind — pleasant feel- 
ings — as tlie only possible objects of desire ; and 
the individualistic sensationalism of his philoso- 
phical upbringing made it impossible for him at 
first to criticise tliis theory. The '" I'riuciples 
oE Morals aud Legislation" cume to him, as il 
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were, as "a friend with whom his education had 
uade him long familiar "; aud he was thus led to 
conceive man as hound over to the moral isola- 
tion of self-concern, as well as to separation from 
tlie world of objective knowledge. With these 
two elements we must also include the influence 
of the Kicardian economics, which formed part 
of his philosophical creed, aud gave him a sphere 
fur applying, as well as grounds for supporting, 
Ills individualistic conception of human desire 
and of personality in general. 

But however powerfully Mill may have been 
influenced by the individualism of these theories, 
it did not retain any final or absolute hold upon 
his mind. He did not, in fact, continue to be 
merely the disciple or exponent of those from 
whom he received the tradition of empiricism. 
Empiricism underwent, in hia hands, a real 
development; and the significance of his philo- 
sophy consists less in the limitations which he 
inherited than in the presence of other tenden- 
cies, which may be iuconsistent with his avowed 
principles, but which are genuinely characteristic 
of his thinking. He never, certainly, realised 
how far his positive iuveatigation had led him 
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from tliQ theory of knowledge on which he con- 
tinued explicitly to base it. But however little he 
might bo aware of tlie ioadefiuaey of his philoso- 
phical creed, or able to make clear to himself 
the logic of another theory of knowledge and 
conduct, Mill did, in vitally important respects, 
shake off the imlividunlism of the empiricist 
tradition. His thought remains coloured by it: 
it forms, as we have seen, an element in his 
speculative result ; but there are also in his 
philosophy other elements which constitute a 
departure from it. 

The essence of that individualistic bias, which 
Mill inherited from his predecessors, is the asser- 
tion of an abstract subjectivity as absolute and 
complete reality. It is the conception of in- 
dividuiility as an exclusive or i-epellent rather 
than ft synthetic or uniting principle, The idea 
of human personality on which it depends is 
that of an isolated, inaccessible, and impene- 
trable subject 

Now it is at all events a partial correction of 
this mistake to regard man, with all his functions, 
as an element in the real world ; and this is how 
Mill nctiiidly think.'^ oE iiunian life. The very 
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} of his wnrk as a pliilosopher is that he 
makes man an olyeot of inductive study, and 
accepts human lite and conduct as a part or 
aspect of reality. He considers man as an 
element in nature, and makes not only organic 
life, but mental change too, in all its aspects, an 
object of experience among other objects, and 
related to tliem as fact to fact. He regards 
human personality as part of that succession of 
changes which we call luttiire, and the conception 
of man's relation to nature is vital to iiis point 
of view.' 

This object! (ication of human personality re- 
moves the abstraction of individualism. For 
scientific investigation of anything— the attempt 
to discover what it is, or to define its nature — 
is a study of relations. It is an inquiry into 
resemblances and difTerences, causes and effects; 
and to attempt such an inquiry into any object 
is to assume its real relutedness to other objects. 
As Mill himself says, " we cannot describe a fact 
without implying more than the fact. The per- 
ception is only of one individual thing ; but to 
deacrilie it is to affirm a connection between it 

' I'liJr cliitpit. n. nnil rii. 
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and every other thing which is either denoted or 
connoted by any of the terms used." ' In mak- 
ing man an object of experience, then, and of 
science, which is simply developed and special- 
ised experience, we regard him aa related to 
other facta, and part of the order of nature. 
Mill's most characteristic philosophical quality 
is a real consciousness of man ns tin object of 
knowledge; and this is radically inconsistent 
with the individualistic view of man as simply 
"subject." This " naturalistic " character of 
Mill's philosophy is Ids unconscious correction 
of the abstract logic of individualism. 

This objective view of human life connects 
itself, ns we shall see, with the "positive" or 
scientific character of Mill's philosophical in- 
terests. He does not aim at the constniction of 
a philosophy, in the sense of a system of prin- 
ciples. His philosophy is all contained in his 
scientific treatment of certain classes of facts. 
He philosophises, simply aa occasion serves or 
compels him, in the course of his exposition of 
logic, psychology, ethics, or politics. Just on 
this account, his nominal ndlierence to the in- 

' Ixigics |i. 422. 
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dividualism of his predecessors finds compara- 
tively little to evidence it in his real thinking. 
The ohjectivity of science is, in fact, inconsistent 
with such abstraction. In serious thinking about 
things as they are, the individualistic standpoint 
cannot be maintained: the logic of mere identity 
breaks down. Every act of predication is a 
pmctieal denial of the separateness of individual 
things, and an affirmation of their ultimate unity 
of relation; for if things were "cut off with a 
hatchet," predication would be falsification, and 
science would he impossible. We cannot think 
facts in terms of abstract identity or of mere 
difference ; for the very essence of thinking is 
aynthesising ; and the legitimacy of this depends 
on the real relation of things to each other. It 
was in the prosecution of his scientific task — in 
Iiis attempt to know the human interests — that 
Mill's individualism fell away from him, and left 
him face to face with the order of nature and the 
issues of life. 

But if Mill, in this way, outgrew the limita- 
tions of his early sectarianism, in the course of 
his effort to investigate knowledge and conduct, 
be was intluonced in the same direction by con- 
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tact with other winds, of a different order from 
those by which hia early education had been 
moulded. Hia gradual emancipation from the 
iaflueiices under which ho grew up culminated 
in entire dissatisfaction with the hunger-bitten 
philosophy of his teachers, and left him open to 
impressions of another kind. He found himself 
dissatisKed not simply with the speculative basis, 
but, still more fatally, witli the practical ideals 
of his Juvenile Eadicalism ; and his intellectual 
life lost, tor ft time, that phUantliropic impulse 
which was req^uired to make it fruitful.^ This 
internal failure of his philosophy taught Mill 
ihe importance (even from a purely hedonistic 
point of view) of some kind of disinterestedness ; 



* Auti)biugn(|<hy, [i. 133. " It occurred to uie to put the 
qUMUmi directly to myieU : ' Supjioge that «i\ your uLjecta in 
lif« trcre rMliaed ; tbot nil th« chauges in iiiBtltuUui» nnil 
upiniuni wiiioli you ure looking foi'wird \b, oiuld be uoniplelely 
efliwted kt thin very instant : would this be a great joy luid 
hkppiDcsi to you t ' And an irrepreaiible seK-conaoiousDess 
disliiictly aoBwered, ' No T At this my hetirt sank within mc : 
th« whole foundation on trhirh my life was oouatruuted fell 
dowu. All my liAppinesit niu Lu have bean found in the coQ- 
tinual punuit oi this end. The eud liad eeawd to chana, and 
how oould there ever again be any inlereat in the means t I 
Beemcd tu 1]arc nothing left tu live fur." 
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aiid it impressed him with the necessity for a 
cultivation of emotional as well as of active and 
intellectual life.^ 

It was iu this state of mind, and at this " crisis 
in hia mental history," that Mill read Words- 
worth,^ and discovered his "healing power"; 
and the satisfaction which he got from Words- 
worth's expression of "'states of feeling, and 
of thought coloured by feeling, under the excite- 
ment of beauty,"^ was a decisive factor in his 
development. It not only restored him to a 
more tranquil state of mind, so that he felt 
, himself " at once better aud happier " ; ^ but it 
also quickened his intellectual sympathies, and 
transformed his dissatisfaction with his former 
aims and heUefs into a serious eObrt to ap- 
preciate those of another school of philosophy, 
towards which lie had hitherto adopted an 
attitude merely of antagonism. His intimacy 
with Maurice and Sterling, wliich this change 
of attitude made possible, introduced h'"' to 
the philosophical writings of Coleridge; and by 
the influence of Coleridge and Carlyle, and, 

' Autobiogrftphy, pp. 142, 143. 
' n>!d., pp. na ff. » Ibid., p. 148. 
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through them, of German thought, his philo- 
sophical standpoint was profoundly modified, so 
that Carlyle said, " Here is a new Mystic," ' and 
Mill's former associates observed the eliange 
in his opinions with the gi-avest apprehension. 
His political ideas were at the same time cou- 
fiiderably affected by those of St Simon and his 
school. 

Mill's subsequent attitude towards Bentham 
shows the extent of this change in his intellectual 
sympathies. While he retains the highest respect 
for the strength, directness, and systematic quality 
of Bentham's intellectual methods,' as well as for 
his work as a reformer,* he misses in him much 
that he has learned to demand and appreciate. 
He finds in him too much of a " resolute denial 
of all that he does not see," * and a fatal " defici- 
ency of Imagination," " To this lack of imugina- 
lion, indeed. Mill attributes Bentham's want of 
sympathy witli ages and characters other than 
his own, and the fact that he sees in man " little 



1 AutoVriogmphj', p. 17-i. 

* Ibid., p. 211 ; DTsaertHliona and DiacunBiuLu, toL i. 

* DinertatiuDB Bad DinouBstuns, vol. i. p, 333. 

* Ibid., p. use. * tbid., p. 3S3. 
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but wliat the vitlgarest &j& can see." ' Mill even 
finds " ignorance of tlio deeper springs of luttnan 
character " ^ in Bentham's failure to recognise, as 
he should do, not only desire of perfection, senae 
of honour, and love of order, of beauty, of power, 
and of action, but also the influence of art in 
fashioning and tranafonniDg human life." But far 
more definite than any of these criticisms, as a 
proof of Mill's real abandonment of Benthamism, 
is his attack on Bentham's neglect of the moral 
consciousness itself as a fact in human nature. 
" Man is never recognised " by Bentham, he says, 
"as a being capable of pursuing s]iiritual perfec- 
tion as an end ; of desiring, for its own sake, the 
conformity of his own character to his standard 
of excellence, without hope of good or fear of evil 
from other source than his owl inward conscious- 
ness. Even in the more limited form of Con- 
science, this great fact in human nature escapes 
him. Nothing is more curious than the absence 
of recognition in any of his writings of the exist- 
ence of conscience, as a thing distinct from phil- 
anthropy, from affection for God or man, and 

' DinortaliouB nod Ducuuioiw, vu). i, p. 35S. 
•Ibid., p. 38H. > rbiil. 
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from self-interest iu Lliis workl or in the next. 
Tliere is a studied abstinence from any of the 
plirases whtch, in the mouths of otliers, import 
the acknowledgment of sucli a facL"^ 

It is a highly significaul. element in Mill's atti- 
tude towards ethical and political questions that 
he attaches, in this way, much greater importanee 
than hia predecessors to the possibility of unself- 
ish motives. He points out that "mankind are 
capable of a far greater amount of public spirit 
than tlje present age is accustomed to hold pos- 
sible;"* and his disbelief in universal selfishness 
is so complete that he has " no difficulty in admit- 
ting that Communism would even now be prac- 
ticable among the t'/iVe oE mankind, and may 
become so among the rest."^ He asserts, in the 
most uneqnivocal way, the immediacy, natural- 
ness, and force of social feeling. "The social 
state is at once so natural, so necessary, and so 
habitual to man, that, except in some unusual 
circumstances or by an effort of voluntary abstrac- 
tion, he never conceives himself oUierwise than 



' IKaiwrlAliuiui ind Discumioi 
• roliliul Kwriomj, p. 125'. 
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as a member oF a body ; " ' and the feelings that 
arise from this organic relation to society are so 
strong and so persistent that they constitute a 
" firm foundation " for morality. The " feeling of 
miity " with otiiers may become so strong as to 
prevent the individual from desiring any benefit 
for himself in which they are not included.* " To 
those who have it, it possesses all tlie characters 
of a natural feeling. It does not present itself to 
their minds as a superstition of education, or a 
law despotically imposed by the power of society, 
but as au attribute which it would not be well 
for them to be without."* Mill joins with 
C'omte, therefore, "in contemning, as equally 
irrational and mean, the conception of human 
nature as incapable of giving its love and de- 
voting its existeuce tu any object which cannot 
afford in exchange an eternity of personal enjoy- 
meut."* He affirms that the Religion of Hu- 
manity fulfils the essential condition of a genuine 
religion — " strong and earnest direction of the 
emotions and desires towards an ideal object, 
recognised as of the highest excellence and as 



1 UtiliUriiniiiui, |). 46. ■ lUd., |>. 

* Ibid., [I. 50. * Au(,-u«te Coiiil« and 1 
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rightfully paramount over all selfish objects o£ 
desire ; " ^ and he considers that the danger of 
such a religion, as a motive power, is " not that 
it should lie insufficient, IjuL that it should be so 
excessive as to interfere undulj with human 
freedom and individuality,"' 

We need not pause to inquire into the truth 
of this high doctrine. However far it may seem 
from UB, " in the time of the present distress," we 
cannot doubt the serious iuteution with which 
Mill asserted his faith in such a possibility. To 
entertain such hopes for niaakiud could not seem 
a light thing to him ; and that he did entertain 
them there is no room for doubt. His ethical 
convictions are rooted in them, and even tua con- 
ception of economic method accommodates itself 
to their pi'esence. 

His estimate of the significance of social feel- 
ing afl'ects Mill's theory of economics in a two- 
fold way. 

In the Gi-st place, he insists, as lus predecessors 
hud not doue, on the hypothetical character of 
Political Economy.' He points out that its 

' E*Ni;s aa Roli^pon, |>. lOR. ' Utililarianiam, p. 4S. 

' Ct I'rotOHijr liigrniu'a Histury of PoUticnl Kouugmy, p. 155, 
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deductions are based on an abstract or hypo- 
thetical conception of human nature. He is 
awaie> as Kicardo was not, of the distinc- 
tion between the "economic man" and actual 
human persons^ He knows the reality and im- 
portance of altruistic motives. 

But, in the second place, Mill even takes a 
further step, under the influence of his belief 
in unseldsh desires. His recognition of the real 
pievalenoe of motives other than the greed and 
indolence of the " economic man " renders him 
sceptical of the utility and even the legitimacy of 
the economic abstraction. 

The complexity of all causation prejudices 
Mill against belief in the utility of formulae and 
deductions in general:^ he understands that 
omissions in the premises lead to errors in the 
results of an investigation.- His partial antago- 
nism to IVnthamism, too, deepens his sense of 
the multiplicity of causes in social life. His 
assertion of the real extent of disinterested feel- 
ing and action makes him realise how much is 
loft out of account in rigid adherence to economic 
mothvxl 

^ Uis^rUUv^us Mtel l>ucus»ion«, vol. L p. 20S. ^ Ibid., p. 349. 
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He does, indeed, as we have seen, defend the 
procedure of economics on the ground o£ the 
hypothetical character of tlie science, and the 
possibility of correcting empirically the hypo- 
thetical result. But the ciise against this 
method of investigation has never heen stated 
more pointedly and definitely, in its pmctical 
aspect, than hy Mill himself. "There is little 
chance," he says, " of making due amends in the 
superstructure of a theory for the want of suffi- 
cient breadth in its foundations. It is unphilo- 
sopliical to construct a science out of a few of 
the agencies hy which the phenomena are deter- 
mined, and leave the rest to the routine of 
practice, or the engacity of conjecture. We 
either ought not to pretend to scientific forms, 
or we ought to study all the determining agencies 
equally, and endeavour, so far as it can be done, 
to include all of them within the pale of the 
science; else we shall infallibly bestow a dispro- 
portionate attention upon those wliich our theory 
takes into account, while we misestimate the 
i-est, and probably underrate their importance." ^ 
UIU'b views on lliis point are. in fact, not such 
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as to form a consistent doctriue. lie is pre- 
vented from acceptiug tlie method of economics, 
as he finds it and defends it, because those 
factors, from which the economic point of view 
ahstrncts, bulk so largely in his conception of the 
causation of conduct that their omission goes far 
to render economic calculation worthless. 

It is part of this sceptical treatment of the 
economic abstraction that Mill endeavours to 
aubstilute, in his actual discussion of the prob- 
lems, the idea of a " standard of comfort " fur 
that of the "economic man." His emphasis on 
this idea, which was itself derived from Eicardo,' 
is an important change in the method of eco- 
nomics. The idea plays a much more consider- 
able part wit!i Mill than with his predecessors, 
and its employment is a real advance in con- 
creteness. It constitutes a substitution of teal 
factors — states of actual desire and will — for 
Uie abstract or hypothetical " economic man," 
whose desire and indolence are purely indefinite, 
determined in their effects simply by the con- 

I ex. Ricardo'A ' Prindple* ut Political Euuuciiuy,' ch. v., 
qanled by P^of<^«eur Marahitll : rfJrPrufeiiBorMatDliall's 'Prln- 
ciplofl of Eirauumira* (2u(l od.), vul. i. pp. SfH-Sbitt. 
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ditioiia in wliicli he happeus to be placed. This 
clearer recojjnition of actual humau clioracier, 
wilh all its \aried desires and tendencies, as 
one of the factors iu economic processes, con- 
stitutes an abandonment of the point of view 
which had limited economics to the abstract 
cousideration of purely commercial motives and 
their effects.^ 

This altered conception of economic method is 
beyond doubt partly due to Mill's belief iu the 
influence which so-called " non-economic " mo- 
tives exert; and nothing could more strikingly 
illustrate the hold which that belief has upon 
his mind. In view of such an estimate of the 
possibility of disinterested social feeling as is 
indicated both in his explicit utterances and in 
the adaptation of his economic method to in- 
clude it as a factor, it is not easy to attach much 
importance to his adhesion to the doctrine gf 
psychological hedonism. The doctrine has come 
to mean so little that what is left is hardly worth 
criticising; and even this residue seems to be 
given up in the admission that " when the will 
John StuBTt MiU: » 
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is said to be determined by motives, a motive 
does not mean always, or solely, the anticipation 
of a pleasure or of a pain." ^ The impossibility 
of desiring anything except pleasant feeling does 
not seem to count for much in the assertion of 
cases in which "action itself becomes an object 
of desire, and is performed without reference to 
any motive beyond itself,"* or in the demand 
that virtue should be "desired disinterestedly, 
for itself."" 

Such utterances really constitute an abandon- 
ment of the doctrine of inevitable self-concern. 
It may remain true that a man can only act 
as he pleases ; and indeed it is not easy to see 
who can have any interest in disputing a pro- 
position which is at once so innocent, so self- 
evident, and so uninforming: but this harmless 
necessary remnant of psychological hedonism 
does not isolate human desire either from the 
actual tilings in which the joy of life is found, 
or from those social feelings which men have 
Bometimea tried Uj regard as a mere artificial 
perversion of self-love. 

It cannot be said that Mill explicitly abandons 
' Logic, p. 551. ' Ibki, ' UUIitarumium, p. 5J. 
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psychological hedonistn. His belief that pleasure 
alone is desired is his express ground for assert- 
ing that it alone is desirable. He retains the 
form of the doctrine, and uses it as the basis 
of his ethical theory. But his corrections and 
limitations of it are so considerable and so vital, 
that he thinks of man, not as an isolated sub- 
ject buried in his own self-concern, but as, in 
his own nature, heir to the riches of the world, 
and a member of society. 
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Thb vexed qneatioii of Mill's relation to Posi- 
tivism lias n real and not merely an antiqnnrian 
interest in the study of his philosophy; for, in 
some important respects, liis work has tlie char- 
acter to which tlie name " positive " is generally 
applied. He is justified, indeed, in his protest 
against being considered a Positivist, in the nar- 
row or technical sense of the term ; hut it is 
none the less true tliat the intention and the 
Buhject - matter of hia investigations are such 
as to connect his work with the positive 
philosophies. 

Positivism is essentially a theory of practice. 
Comte's Raying, " Voir pouT prieoir, prdvoir pour 
pourvoir," expresses the Positivist conception of 
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science ; and this way of regarding knowledge is 
strikingly exemplified by Mill : the motive of his 
philosophy is mainly etiiical ; his aim is that of 
n reformer; he prosecutes the work of science 
for the sake of practice, as part of an effort to 
secure the nienns of human wellbeing. Every 
science interests him primarily as a study of the 
conditions of some practical benelit. 

Logic, for example, is the science of evidence ; 
it is the theory of correct thinking; its object 
is to investigate the methods of discovery and 
proof; it is the science on which the art of right 
thinking is based ; and every other part of Mill's 
philosophical activity bears an equally direct 
relation to some practical ideah Speculative 
residta hardly possess for him an independent 
value. Their interest is mainly secondary : they 
ate chiefly important as reasons for conduct, or 
statements of the effect of actions or circum- 
stances on the interests of human life. Even 
when Mill is not arguing definitely for a reform, 
or a practical improvement, the consequences of 
his theories are never wholly absent from his 
thoughts. The utility of a way of tliiukiug is 
always, with him, an impurtaut argument in its 
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favour. His mind inclines steadily to tliose 
beliefs — whether scientific, moral, or religioua — 
whose usefulness is evident. 

The practical or humanistic bent of Positivism 
determines its scientific character. Because its 
intereet centres in practice, it makes human life 
its object and investigates the conditions of 
human development and satisfaction. In this 
respect also Mill exhibits poaitivist tendencies. 
His humanism limits his interest to the sciences 
of human life. Man, in liis varied relations and 
endeavours, ia practically his sole topic What- 
ever problems he finds in nature or in the abstract 
conditions of existence, he interprets in terms of 
human interest and effort. 

No less akui to Positivism is the coanection 
between Mill's practical standpoint and his view 
of the limits of science — the view that regards 
ultimate causes as radically inaccessible to human 
knowledge, and confines investigation to phenom- 
ena. This limitation of knowledge to phenomena 
is a theoretical expression of the fact that Mill 
investigates primarily the conditions of human 
satisfaction ; and this relation to his positive 
interests ia its chief significance in Lis pbilo- 
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aopby. It belongs to the complete restriction of 
hia interest to human wellbeing and tlie niod^g 
of its production. It is not rooted in any meta- 
physical agnosticism ; sucli assertive agnoaticiam 
was profoundly repugnant to Mill ; and even iiis 
polemic criticism of " metaphysical " conceptions 
IB only an incident in the defence of what he 
conceives to be a more excellent way of studying 
human advantage. The motive of his aversion 
to metaphysic is liis belief that the scientific 
or analytic investigation of human life and its 
conditions is best calculated to lead to real 
improvement. 

In his philosophy, then, Mill's deepest and 
most persistent interests — his practical aim — is 
expressed in his " naturalism." Hia construc- 
tive work is largely determined by this point of 
view ; and bis interest iu defending it is also the 
ground of his negative attitude towards meta- 
physics. Our review of bis philosophy must 
include a statement of some of the leading 
conceptions in which its naturalistic side is 
developed. 

The essence of Mill's naturalism consists in his 
nmkiug man an object of iuductive study. He 
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is dominated by s conscioasness of man's placA 
among the olijecU of experienw. He nmsiden 
every bnman activity as a caase of cflects and 
aj) effect of causes, and so a port of " natore " in 
that wide sense of the word in which ii means 
simply the object of knowledge — the "/atiet Mim* 
uniwrn." 

In this nse of the word " oatiire " to mran the 
entire systvtn of things (wliicti Mill regards as 
" the true scientific sense ")} the inclusion of man 
in it is presupposed by every serious attempt 
to understand him. So much of " naturalism " 
there is in every tbeorj- of human life. In some 
fono, and at some degree tif removal, the facta 
of man's life — his "nature" — must form the 
basis of every sueb theory. The difference of 
philosnphical opinion, and the real difference of 
method corresponding to it, lie in the answers 
given to the queHtion how man is related to the 
world of non-human nature. 

Mill's answer to this question evinces his nat- 
uralism in ft more definite way than the mere 
foot of his scientific study of human life can be 
held to da We shall have to see, in onr survey 

' K-wiyn cin IU>l]({ioii, p. 7. 
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of what we may call Mill's "Anthropology" — 
his theory of man's actual constitution and func- 
tions — how close and hinding he conceives the 
relation to be between man and the world in 
which he lives. Meantime we may note that 
thia more strict and definite "naturalism" is by 
no means unconnected with that objective and 
inductive way of studying man which is so 
characteristic of Mill 

Analysis is, for Mill, the essence of know- 
ledge. The aim of ail science, as of observa- 
tion itself,' is to resolve complex realities into 
their component parts. Scientific progress — 
growth in the knowledge of things — consists 
in the progressive " mental decomposition of 
facts."' Science, that is to say, is a search for 
the constituent elements, or factors, of the pro- 
ducts which it investigates: its problem is the 
resolution of complex realities into their simplest 
elements. Now, in connection with this scientific 
ideal it is significant for Mill's view of the rela- 
tion of human life to nature that he insists that 
explanation must be in terms of real factors ; it 
cannot consist merely in hypotheses whose sole 
' Logip, |>. 248. ' Ibid,, p. 2*9. 
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claim on our acceptance is their power of ex- 
plaining the known phenomena.^ On the other 
hand, it ia no less significant that he always 
regards " the swathes and bands of ordinary 
classification " as a tentative and temporary shift, 
by which our "discriminating faculty" mnst 
not be imprisoned. He demands a perpetual 
readiness to carry analysis beyond any point 
at which its progress may seem to have been 
arrested;* and even when two phenomena are 
found to be irrediicibly distinct, he still thinks 
it possible to regard them as causally connected.' 
On such a view as this of the nature of ex- 
planation, and the directions which it may and 
must take, the discovery of a real connection 
of Iiuman life and society with the natural order 
becomes at once possible, and, in a sense, neces- 
sary: possible, because all conventional limits 
to analysts have been set aside, and the single- 
ness of reality has become an expected result; 
necessary, because intellectual clearness demands 
at once a complete analysis and an analysis into 
real factors. It is only natural after this that 
Mill should think it a merit in De Tocqucville'a 

• Lngic, pi>. 823, 320. ' Iliul., y>. 240. = ll.M,, [.. 61*!. 
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work that he " applied to the greatest q^iiestion in 
the art aud science of government those principlca 
and methods of philosophising to which mankind 
lire indehted for all the advances made by 
modern times in the other branches of the 
study of nature." ' It is not even surprising 
to find that he regards the methods of physical 
and moral science as essentially one, and that 
he sees no impossibility in purely naturalistic 
inteipretotions of mora! and social life, or in 
the recognition of a causal relation between 
mind and matter. Milt's naturalistic account 
of man — his tendency to explain man in terms 
of nature — is thus no less rooted in a logical 
demand than we have already Been it to be in 
a practical ideal. It depends upon his conception 
of scientific explanation as an analysis of phe- 
nomena. 

Thia attempt to explain human in terms of 
natural relations is not, of course, new with Mill : 
we have only to do with an interesting aud 
highly suggestive development of one of the 
permanent directions of human thought. Mill 
would have recogniaed the application to his 
' Uiiuei'tatioiit' kikI l>iiictu»ii>UH, vul. ii. ]>. 4. 
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owD naturalisiu of bis remark about "Posi- 
tivism " : that " tlie philosophy willed Positive 
is not a recent invention of M. Conite, but a 
simple adherence to the traditions of all the 

great scientific minds whose diBcoveriea have 
made the liunian race what it is."^ But it is 
none the less true that Mill's account of mau's 
reliLtion to nature has special characteristics, 
which are due to the inBuences under which it 
was developed. Mill is, in fact, chieUy to be 
undei'stood, in this connection, as the successor 
aud spiritual desceudant of the English psychol- 
ogists, and especially of Hartley and James Mill. 
Naturalistic psychology was systematised by 
Hartley much more fully than by any previous 
writer. It became in his hands an attempt to 
give an analytic account of the mental process, 
as an orderly and sequent unity, dependent for 
the very conditions of its existence upon its 
relation to organic states, and so to the external 
world; and Mill's idea of mental life and its 
relation to nature is largely formed upon Hart- 
ley's. Specially in his resolution of all mental 
development into Association of Ideas, Hartley 

' AuguBte Cututu Btlll l*(l«itivi"Ul, ['. 0. 
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has a qiiitLi decisive iiilliieuce upoii Mill's view 
of knowledge. Tliis conception of Asaoeiatioii, 
ftB practically the sole principle of mental growth, 
systematienlly stated by Hurtley, and developed 
by James Mill, forms the main term of psycho- 
logical explamitioD for Mill.' 

Apart, however, from any defjiiite psycholog- 
ical theory wUicli Mill may have learned from 
hia predecessors, it is signilicant of the English 
derivation and character of his positivism that 
he asserts the possibility und usefulness of psy- 
chology itself. In tliia important assertion he 
is in direct opposition to the positive philosophy 
of Comte. Comtism is, as it were, a Catholic 
positivism, making little of the individual. Mill's 
positivism, on the other hand, is English and 
Protestant, full of the consciousness of the in- 
dividual, and resolute in the attempt to know 
human nature on its subjective side. Mill re- 
gards Comte's denial, and consequent omission, 
of Psychology as " not a mere hiatus in M. 
Comte's system, hut the parent of serious errors 
in bis attempt to create a Social Science."* 

' DinertktioDB aiitl 1 )iacu«Bi'!na, vul. iii. |>, 103. 
* Augiurto CoiDte Kuil FuBitiviBiu, i>ji, UH, s'. 
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The difierence is in fact of greater iiujiortaiicc 
than might appear at tirst sight. It means 
that Mill's view of maa includes an element 
of which Gomte, while he does not deny its 
reality, takea no scientific cognisance; and it 
constitutes a difference in the estimation of per- 
sonal life which goes far to account for the 
divergence of the ethical tlK'nries of Mill and 
Ctoiute. 

But, even in his assertion, against Comte, of 
the possibility and usefulness of knowing con- 
8(UoU8 states by direct observation, Mill holds no 
truce with dogmatic Bpiritualism. He asserts, 
indeed, strenuously and consistently, the impossi- 
bility of substituting physiology I'or psycliology,' 
Psychology is limited by the possibility of intro- 
spection. From whatever sources, or in wliat- 
ever ways, the knowledge may be obtained, of 
facts that are used in psychological explanation, 
these are psychologically relevant only in so far 
as they can be related to facta that are known 
introspectively. Direct couBciouancss of mental 
states gives the only clue to the psychological 
interpretation of whatever facts may be other- 
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wise observed. Mere description, however, ol 
mental states cannot be regarded as in iiny de- 
gree a solution of the problem of psychology ; 
and Mill's belief, that direct self-observation is 
essential to psychology, does not prevent him from 
rocoguising t!ie distiuction between descriptive 
clossificEition of njental states and genuine analy- 
sis of them. Nothing short of such aualyaia, 
however, can give a real account of mental life. 

The problem with which Mill lias thus to deal 
is that of tlie possibility of psychology — whether, 
namely, within the limits of psychology, 0. 
thorough analysis of mental states can be 
achieved. Tliis analysis can only be regarded 
aB complete when the " mental decomposition " of 
mental processes ia carried so fur that their com- 
plexity is resolved into a series of changes which 
are eelf-evident and, for our knowledge, necessary. 
Now, conscious states, taken by themselves, do 
not furnish the spectacle of such a series as tliis : 
psychology, in so far as iXs results are furnished 
by simple introspection, is merely empJricHl. 
Psychological analysis reveals, in fact, only an 
actual sequence of presentations. It may be siii>- 
posed to yield more tlian tbi?, by a confusion of 
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tbe relatiou between cogoilive states with that 
wliich obtains between the objects that are known ; 
but uieutal life itself is, for oiir observation, dis- 
continuous. Tbe stages of tbe mental series do 
not follow one another " unconditionally." When 
we take tbeni by themselves, we do not discover 
a self-evident connection between tbetii. The an- 
alysis of mentjd facts into simpler mental facts 
can never be eorried so far as to yield the know- 
ledge ot a causal relation between tbe elements 
of mental life itself. It is therefore necessary to 
ask whether that relation, and the continuity 
which it gives, can be seen to belong to mental 
facts, when we remove the abstraction in whiob 
psycliol<^y regards tlit-m. 

From one obvious way out of tliis difficulty 
Mill is debarred by his " positive " or pheaomcn- 
alist view of mental life. Tlte explanation of 
mental changes as Tt-sults of the activity of a nOD- 
phenomenal Self — of a subject which is not a set 
of jxiychical eventaor factors — is impossible for 
bim. The iuiplicotioti of sach a Self in all know- 
le(I]je Iiu does indeed admit;* uud we shall 
*wn to oonstder the importance of 
M. pp. 2<; B. 
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the admiasioii for liis whole theory of ex- 
perience But he recognises no pkaiomauil 
reality of mental life, other tlian the series of 
mental statea; and psychology is a science of 
phenomena — au explanation of known realities 
by known realities. It is an instance of Mill's 
refusal to adopt this mo<le of completing the 
psychological explanation, that he will not 
account for the more obvious gapa or breaches 
in the continuity of the mental process by the 
liypotheais of " unconscious mental modifications," 
This hypothesis, primarily designed to meet the 
more considerable failures of strictly psycho- 
logical analysis in the attempt to discover a 
continuous mental process, might, if its validity 
were admitted, be regarded as an explanation of 
the phenomenal mental life itself. It ia therefore 
an important element, in Mill's criticism of 
Hamilton, that he declines this way out of the 
diEBculty of psychological analysis : ^ in doing so, 
he simply aftirms, in a definite instance, that 
limitation of the knowledge of mind to conscious 
states wliich ho elsewhere generally asserts. To 



* Einmmntirju o! UatuiltuD, 
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affirm "unconBcioua mental modifications" na au 
explauatiuii of the course of the conscioua pro- 
cess, is really to make the non- phenomenal 
flultject a term of psychological explanation. 

The very words in which the iiypothesia 13, 
perforce, expressed, indicate its futility for the 
purposes of observational psychology. For Budi 
psychology, the " mental " is simply couscioua- 
neas, and the "unconscious" isj in its very 
essence, not mental. Tlie hypothesis constitutes 
a departure from the psychological point of view, 
and it furnishes no other. In point of fact, the 
non -phenomenal Self — the self regarded as es- 
sentially other than conscious states — is unavail- 
able as a term of scieulific explanation. Just be- 
cause all mental states are inevitably character- 
ised by their relation to the " subject," that rela- 
tion cannot be treated as a mere factor in their 
development. It makes no difference between 
mental phenomena, because it belongs to all alike. 

The essential inconipletenesa of psychological 
analysis is by no means clearly realised by Mill. 
He remains in great measure unaware of it, 
because his thought is largely governed by the 
assumptions of his psychological prede( 
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He ia conteiit to asBume, with them, " sensations " 
out of whic'li tlie complex uuity of conscious 
life is built up. He does not state definitely 
whether these " sensations " are psychical or 
merely physical facts; nor does he appear to 
realise liow powerfully the answer to this ques- 
tion affects the nature and limits of psyclio- 
logical analysis ; but it is probable that he 
regards sensations in general, just as James 
Mill did, as mental units out of which per- 
ceptions are built lip. In so far as he does so, 
be simply adopts from his predecessors that 
hypothesis to which the illusory appearance of 
completeness in their psychological analysis is 
mainly due. It cannot, liowever, be too def- 
initely understood that "sensation," regarded as 
mental fact, is purely hypothetical. As Wuudt 
says, " The ■ . . conception of sensation arises 
only from the necessities of psychological analy- 
sis. Simple sensation is never given to us in 
isolation, but is the result of an abstraction tn 
which wc aro driven directly through the com- 
plex nature of all inner experiences."* Sensa- 

' WuniH, PlijgiolngiiwbB Peycbolngio, tijird kI., vol, i. [i. 
iP. CI. rrotcssor Seth's Scottiah rhaoBoplij-, Lecture Hi. 
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tion does not exist in consciousness, otherwise 
than in the synthesis of the perceptive act; 
and ttie analogy of ehemical elements, by which 
Wundt and others seek to defend the use of 
the hypothetical unit in psychology, is really 
not a corre.ct one ; for the very essence of the 
matter is that the psychological unit cannot 
exist in isolation, as the chemical element can 
and does. In so far as Mill is content to accept 
the hypothetical sensation unit, and to regard 
psychological analysis aa effected when an ex- 
planation is obtained in terms of such sensation, 
lie abandons his own demand for an analysis 
into "real" factors, and resorts to such a use 
of hypothesis aa we have already found him 
condemn. But when he is aware of Llie absence 
of a purely psychical continuity — and at all 
events in those cases in which more metaphysi- 
cal psychologists resorted to the hypothesis of 
" unconscious mental modifications " — lie proposes 
a way out of the difficulty. He finds "uncon- 
scious modifications of the nerves " to be the only 
thinkable form of the " latent " process,' 
This method of explaining the psychical result 

' GznuiiunUoii <if Hamilton, pp. SSii-SS?. 
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involves conceptions of psychological explanation 
that might have meant more than tliey do for 
Mill's theory. If he had been less satisfied with 
the traditional asaiiniptions of psychology, he 
might have made much more than he actually 
does of the relation of mental to organic states. 
In BO far aa he recognises the internal incom- 
pleteness of psychological analysis, he resorts, for 
its completion, to physiology; and in bo doing, he 
makes use of factors that are no longer hypo- 
thetical but definitely real ; for even when sen- 
sations, or rather impreasiona, are psychologically 
nothing, they are everything for physiology, 
Nothing can be more real than the transmission 
of nervous impressions from the peripliery to 
the cerebral cortex. But in these real stages 
of the physiological process there is a positive 
continuity : in them we have to do with a 
discoverable causal series. Belation to the or- 
ganic process is thus a quality of mental life 
in virtue of which it can be studied as a con- 
tinuous whole. Nor, it may be suggested, is 
there anything arbitrary or strange about the 
fact that mental processea can be explained in 
this way. Our conscioiisness is in relation to 
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the physical process in question; atiti, since its 
existencQ and character belong to it in tliia 
relation, there is nothing singular iu the necea- 
BJty for intei'preting it in the light of the physical 
process.* Relation to organic change is a real 
quality of mental life as we know it; and, if 
this be recognised, it cannot appear unreasonable 
that this quality should give to mental life what- 
ever continuity it may liave for our knowledge, 
or that the analysis of mental facts should be 
capable, through their real relation to organic 
states, of a complotiou that is not possible when 
they are regarded in an isolation which is, after 
all, fictitious and abstract. 

Mill ia too well satisfied with psychology, as he 
finds it, to recognise fully the dependence of its 
ultimate explanations upon physiology, or to see 
how largely " unconscious " factors contribute to 
every psychical result. But this certainly arises 
from no jealousy of the recognition of material 
conditions. On the contrary, once the reality 
and distinctiveness of mental facts have been 
admitted, he argues for the thorough concomi- 



' Cf. Mr Bradley's Appsanmce and Iteulity, cbap. 
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tonce of mental and bodily states.^ He points 
out that " if it be materialism to endeavour to 
ascertain the material conditions of our mental 
aerations, all theoriee of the mind which have 
any pretension to compreliensivenesa must be 
Jaaterialistic ; " ^ and while he recognises tliat 
" the relation of thought to a material brain is no 
metaphysical necessity, but simply a constant co- 
existence within the limits of observation,"^ he 
yet insists that the influence of physiological fac- 
tors is "one of the most important departments 
of psychological study."* The development of 
Mill's psychological position issues in a thorough- 
, going incorporation of man in nature, a concep- 
tion of the laws of mind as possibly " derivative 
laws resulting from laws of animal life,"^ and a 
definite assertion that mental life is related to 
material conditions witliin the organism. 

> EaajTB on RvligioD, pp. 193 ff. 

' DUnerUtiona and riincUMiona, vol. iii, p. 109. 

' EuajB on Keligiou, p. IBP. 

' Logic, p. 656. ' IWd. 
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DETEUMfNISM 



Mill's naturalistic conception of human life 
appears more decisively in liis ileterniiuistic 
view of activity tlian in any other part of his 
l>hilosophy : determinism is, in fact, the main 
outcome of his inclusion of man in nature, 
and the central doctrine of his scieutilic theory 
ot human thought and conduct. 

Mill's interest in determinism is mainly 
logical. The doctrine is forced upon him by his 
objective treatment of man, and required as the 
presupposition of liis attempt to construct a 
science of social relations. That his belief in it 
is brought about rather by logical than by ethical 
requirements is shown indirectly by the extent 
to which he qualifies his statement of it, by his 
emphatic assertion uf the reality of choice and 
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volition ; and no stronger evidence could be 
desired ot the degree in which he was aware of 
the moral difBculties of the theory than his 
own account of his desire to evade it.' 

The deterniinisLic idea of human conduct be- 
longs, in fact, to the manner of Mill's attempt to 
investigate human life: it simply expresses, for 
him, the view that man is a possible object of 
inductive study. Induction depends for its pos- 
eibility upon the existence of causal relations, 
since it is essentially an inquiry into causes.' 

' AutobiograpUy, pp. IBS If. " For eiample, during the later 
returni of my dejeclJon, the doctrine 0/ what » called Pbilo- 
sopbical Neueftoity weighed on my oxiBtcuoe like an incubua. 
! (ell u if I w»8 Bcicntilicsllj proved to bo (lie belpIcM slava 
o( ftutecedeut tircumntuioca ; s£ if my charMter and Uiat of 
all othere hod been fiirmed for us by agencies beyond our con- 
trot, and was wholly out of our own power. I often aaid to 
myulf, what a relief it would be if 1 ouuld disbelieve the 
doctrine ot the formation of character by circumalaucei ; and 
remenitiering Ibe wiUi of Fm reFpecting Uie doctrine of reiuit- 
anco to governmcntB, that it might never be forgollen by 
kiogB, Dor remembered by itubjectx, I said that it would be a 
blcanng if the doctrine of neceraity could he believed by all 
fiHMci the characters of other*, and diabelieved in regard to 
their own. 1 poudered painfull; on the lubject till gradually 
1 aaw light through it." 

' Ij>eii;, I>p. 247 and 389 ; Auguetc ComU mkI rohiliviBm, 
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The existence of causal relations, therefore, in 
human personality, conditions the possibility of 
making an inductive study nf man's conduct, and 
of knowing his life objectively. Determinism 
means for Mill, primarily, the existence of causal 
connection within personal human life, in the 
same sense in which it obtains in the world of 
external nature.^ In the case of action it means 
that " a volition is a moral effect, which follows 
the corresponding moral causes as certainly and 
invariably as physical effects follow their pliys- 
ical causes." * In the case of knowledge (though 
Mill does not explicitly connect this with his de- 
terminism) it means that the associative sequence 
of ideas is invariable and unconditional. In either 
case, determinism may be taken to affirm simply 
an " abstract possibility of being foreseen," * for 
every voluntary act, and every sequence of pres- 
entations. "Correctly conceived, the doctrine 
called Philosophical Necessity is simply this : 
that, given the motives which are present to an 

' Logic, pp. S47 fF. ; Eiaminntiun u£ Houiiltjin, pp. Bid ff., 
and SOS. 
' ExiiniiliBtioii of Hamilton, p. 578, 
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iiidivitUial's mind, and given likewise the charac- 
ter and disposition of the individual, the manaer 
iu whicli he will act may be unerringly inferred ; 
that if we knew the person thoroughly, and knew 
all the inducements which are acting upon him, 
we could foretell hia conduct with as much cer- 
tainty 03 we can predict any physical event," ' 

Tliia general ctmception of human personality 
as an orderly or causally connected complex 
simply expresses, as we have seen, the possibility 
of making it a subject of investigation. But 
besides this, and even apart from the question of 
man's relation to the external world, Mill's deter- 
minism contains a definite view of tlie nature of 
moral causation. "Those who say that the will 
follows the strongest motive, do not mean the 
motive which is strongest in relation to the will, 
or in other words, that the will follows what it 
does follow. They mean the motive which is 
strongest iu relation to pain and pleasure ; since 
a motive, being a desire or aversion, is propor- 
tional to the pleasantness, as conceived by us, of 
the thing desired, or the paiufulness of the thing 
shunned."* The form of tliis statement is con- 

' Logic, p. &47. ' tliuiutuatiuu uf Uuuiltou, ]>. 60S. 
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nected with Mill's psychological hedonism : it in- 
volves his doctriue of the relation of desire and 
pleasure. But this doctriue is not really essential 
to his determinism : his deterministic theory of 
volition turns less upon his view of the object of 
desire than upon his idea of the relation of desire 
to volition. That " will is the child of desire " ' 
is really all that the theory needs to assert 
psychologically ; and Jt is by this view of the 
causation of actions that Mill distinguishes his 
deterniinigm from fatalism ; since he maintains 
that, while a man's character is formed by hia 
circumstances, " his own desire to mould it in 
a piirticular way is one of those circumstances, 
and by no means one of the least influential."* 
Apart from certain imlividualistic assumptions, 
which do not necessarily belong to it, this aspect 
of Mill's determinism is simply a resolute assertion 
of the inner unity of the mental process : what he . 
contends for is the real relation of acts of will to 
the whole mental life of the individual. This ia 
the significance, for example, of his assertion that 
" the difference between a bad and a good man is 
not tlial the latter acts in opposition to his strong- 
' UUlit«rmuiami p, SO, ' Lugio, p. .'i.'iO, 
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est desires ; it is that his denire to do right, and his 
aversion to doing wrong, are Btrong enough to over- 
come, and in the case of perfect virtue, to silence, 
any other desire, or aversion which may conflict 
with them ; " ^ and it is tlie ground of his statement 
that conscionsucss does not witness " that I could 
have chosen one course while I preferred the 
other"^ of two alternatives. Mill does not conceive 
of the will as an isolated " faculty." He means by 
it nothing more than the facts of consciousness 
which are called volitions ; and these are so de- 
pendent upon the whole conscious life of the agent 
that, wliile " I can indeed influence my own voli- 
tions ... by the employment of appropriate 
ueans," " direct power over my volitions I am 
conacious of none."' Its dependence on other 
elements in consciousuesa is so integral to the 
volition itself, that it cannot he affected otherwise 
than through tliem, 

Such a conception of the integrity of mental 
life is at the root of the idea of " character," 
which plays so large and useful a part in Mill's 
theory of conduct. Character he defines, with 

' Eiamiuatiun of Hamilton, Ji. KSE. 

' Ibid, f. 582. 'iiiid.,!.. sr:. 
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Novalis, aB"a completely fashioned wiil";^ and 
it is in the light of this coDception of character 
that Mill's determinism has its chief imporlance. 
Will " passes out of the dominion of its parent (de- 
sire) only to come under that of habit ;"^ and "a 
habit of willing is commonly called a purpose." ' 
Purposes, or volitional habits, must be regarded, 
in this way, as the effect of volition ; and it 
is in the formation of purposes not directly 
dependent ou immediate inclinations that the 
development and coufirmatiun of character cou- 
aist. Character is tlius the effect of past voli- 
tions; but it is, for Mill, no less the source 
than the product of voluntary conduct; and it 
is this interdependence of volition and character 
that gives his deterministic theory of will its 
main interest for him. 

The connection in which Mill's most deliberate 
statement of his determinism occurs is in itself 
suggestive of the place of the theory in his philo- 
sophy. It forms the prelude to his discussion of 
the " I«gic of the Moral Sciences,"' and is the 
basis of the coatentiou " that there is or may be 

Lugiu, Ik &S2. ' Utilituiuusiu, p. 00. 

' Logii:, liuok vi. chiip. ii, 
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a science of human nature." ^ The significance of 
determinism consists in tlie fact tliat il is in- 
volved in every attempt to study liumaii person- 
ality inductively, and is thus the only hypothesis 
on wbidi Ethology — the science of character — can 
even be attempted. This makes it an essential 
presupposition of social science, the possibility of 
which Mill regards as bound up with that of 
Ethology. The use of the determinist theory, 
for Mill, thus consists in its being required to 
make Social Science I^itimale. 

In Mill's opinion, social science rests on Eth- 
ology. " Human beings in society have no pro- 
perties but those which are derived from, and 
may be resolved into, the laws of the nature of 
individual man."' This is his reason for in- 
sisting, (gainst Comte, on the necessity for 
Psychology. Tliere can be no science o£ char- 
acter that is not based upon observation of 
mental life; and without a science of character 
tliere can be no science of sodety. Tliis emphasis 
on individual human nature as the explanation 
of social life is the key to Mill's conception of 
social science, and to his criticism of Comte's 
' Lugio, book vi, cLi|). iii. ' IbiJ., p. 5(3. 
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sociological attempt The ' Politique Positive ' ia 
an account ot the life and growth of society which 
abstracts, all but completely, from the fact that 
society consists of persons ; and Mill asserts the 
importance of this omitted element. He demands, 
therefore, " a science of Ethology, founded on 
the laws of Psychology."' He contends that 
there are " universal laws of the Formation of 
Character,"* and tliat these are primarily psycho- 
logical laws. Ke regards them also as the ulti- 
mate laws of social development* 

This assertion ot the relation ot Psychology to 
Social Science is renlly useful and important 
Psychology forms an element in every science 
whose subject-matter is mental. Ethics, Politics, 
^Esthetics, and the Science of Religion, for ex- 
ample, are sciences of speciiil relations of mind ; 
and none of them can bo dissociated from psy- 
chology, which is simply analysis of the mental 
function implied in them all. The complete de- 
velopment of any of these sciences involves an 
analysis, a cleared conception, of mental action 
itself: that ia a psychology, Just as all natural 
sciences imply physics — an annlycic statement 




of material relatious as such — so do all spiritual 
SL'ieuces imply analysis of mental relations. 
No natural science can give a result, or assume 
a process, that contradicts tlie physical possibil- 
ities, or is irreducible to those processes in which 
physical change is found to consist. Similarly, 
no spiritual science can violate, hy its resulte, 
the known modes of mental action— can repre- 
Bent mental processea as occurring io a manner 
inconsistent with what we know of mental func- 
tion. Psychology is thus regulative of spiritual 
sciences as physics are of natural sciences ; and 
this is tlie real meaning of Mill's contention 
that a psychological ethology is the necessary 
basis of social science. The absence of such a 
basis must mean, according to him. a social 
science which takes no heed of the individuals 
who make up society, and which is therefore 
unauthorised and insecure. 

The possibility of a science of individual char- 
acter is thus of no small importance to Mill's 
philosophy; and his belief in it is ([uilo definite. 
He admits, indeed, that " there are reasons 
enough why the moral sciences must remain 
inferior to at least the more perfect ot the phys- 
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ical : why Llie laws of their more complicated 

phenomena cannot be so completely deciphered, 
nor the phenomena predicted with the same 
degree of assurance." ' But these reasons consist 
simply in the greater complexity of the phenom- 
ena with which the moral sciences have to do, 
and not in any ahstract impossibility of knowing 
or investigating moral facts ; so that, " though we 
cannot attain to so many truths, there is no rea- 
son that those we can attain should deserve less 
reliance, or have less of a scientific character." ' 

Mill's estimate of the accuracy whicli is pos- 
sible for a science of haman nature results, in 
fact, from his demand for a resolution of its 
empirical laws into the laws of the causes on 
which they depend. Because its explanations 
are of this derived kind, such a science cannot 
give a complete analysis of all tlie partial and 
limited influences by wliicli character is af- 
fected : it will give an account of " the main 
phenomena, but not the perturbations."' 

The dcgi'ee of precision which Mill thinks 
attainable in a science of human nature connects 
itself in this way with the psychological char- 

' Logic, p, 300, "■' Ibid. » Ibid., p. QS4. 
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acter of the ultimate laws of such a science ; nnd 
this degree of precision correaponds no less fully 
to the end for which the science is required. 
"Whenever it is sufficient to know how the 
great majority of the human race, or of some 
nation or class of persons, will think, feel, and 
act," the general propositions of ethology ■' are 
equivalent to universal ones. For the purposes 
of political and social science, this is sufficient." 
" that which is only prohable when asserted of in- 
dividual human beings indiscriminately selected, 
being certain when affinned of the character 
and collective conduct of masses."' Mill is 
satisfied, iu fact, with that degree of accuracy, 
in the science of character, which enables it to 
servo as a basis for Social Science. 

It can hardly be denied that the project of a 
science of character, as Mill conceives it, is one 
which is beset with difficulties, and which it is 
not easy either to connect with psychology or 
to make use of in the study of social pheno- 
mena.^ Apart, however, from the question how 

' Logic, p. 551. 

■ Ct. an unicle bj Mr Wnnl on " J. S. Mill's .Science of 
Elbulogy," iDtematiuiial Journal of EUiicn, vitl. i. p, JIC 
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far such a science ie possible, or likely to Idc use- 
ful. Mill's demand for it has a twofold signiticance 
in his philosophy : it explains hb interest in 
determinism; and it indicates his sense of the 
need for an interpretation of personal life. 
His belief in ethology also suggests a way o! 
regarding personality wliich he actually adopts, 
when he comes to investigate the coudilious of 
human development. 

One of the most general and important prob- 
lems of a science of character — a problem, too, 
the manner of whose solution affects the inter- 
pretation of determinism in the most vital way — 
is that of the relation of human character to the 
external world. Mill is emphatic in his asser- 
tion of man's dependence upon nature — of the 
ethical and economic significance of the external 
world of circumstance. He does not hesitate to 
ftHirin " that Kature is to the greater number a 
severer taskmaster even than man is to man."' 
Circumstances impose on man necessities that 
guide and form his life-, and the conditions that 
affect him most are of natural and not human 
origin. Tliis is a view of man's relation to 
> Dt»orlatioiiH and DiBGUGSiiiu', vul. i. y. 
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nature whicli Mill devL'lopa in more thitn one 
iuBtance. 

His appreciatioii of Mallhua's doctrine of pop- 
ulation, for example, must be understood in this 
way. He regards the necessity for limiting pop- 
ulation as due to natural rather than to social 
causes. " The niggardliness of nature, not the 
injustice of society, is the cause of the penalty 
attached to over - population ":' it ia because 
nature limits the productiveness of labour that 
population cannot increase indefinitely without 
harm. Man is, in fact, an organism, and subject, 
as all organisms must he, to the world from which 
he draws his life and supplies his needs. Trodiic- 
tion, Mill points out, is limited and determined 
by natural conditions. It is not arbitrary : its 
conditions are not fixed, and cannot be altered, 
by human wilt. Its possibility depends on the 
presence of natural resources : it is limited in its 
amount, and determined in its character, by 
these. Man must seek his liveliiiood from 
nature on terms thot are of nature's fixing. An 
improvement of his powers, or a husbanding of 
his acquired resources, may iucrease his gains; 
• Pol Econ., p._118. 
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but even to this nature sets litnitfi. Man lives, 
08 it were (a lesson that Mill learned from tlie 
Physiocrats), partly by the bounty of nature, 
which niultipliea for him the results of his la- 
bour. The productiveness of labour depends upon 
nature, and is governed by laws that man can- 
not change.^ 

This is less true of the distribution than it is 
of the production of wealth ; for the distribution 
of what nature yields is a matter in which man 
can to some extent choose and arrange, and its 
laws are " partly of iiuman institution." * Here 
also, no doubt, there are necessities to be dis- 
cerned ; for the effects of " human institution " 
" are as much a subject of scientific inquiry as 
any of the physical laws of nature."' But the 
laws that determine the effects of distributive 
arrangements are laws of character itself; and 
Mill makes much of the distinction, between 
distributive an-angements, which man can regu- 
late, and conditions of production, wiiich are 
fixed, and with which he cannot interfere.* 

This dependence of production upon natural 



» Cr. Pol. EcoD., pp. 13 ff.. 63 ff., 284. 
'Ibid., p. 1*. 
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COTtditioDs is of quite crucial importance; for 
DOthiDg is more certain than the vast significance, 
in all hnman development, of the economic factor. 
Ko other condition exerts so much influence on 
the formation of character as the mode in which 
nature can be made to yield a livelihooti. The 
economic significance of nature, a3 a factor in 
production, makes nature the greatest of ethical 
factors also. This is the main explanation of 
the influence on character of climatic and other 
natural conditions. In proportion as tfaej com- 
pel and reward labour, by producing in response 
to it an improvement in comfort, they develop 
character, not simply in its economic utility, but 
in many other respects as well.' 

Of more direct influences of the external world 
on character Mill is no less awaro than of 
that which it exerts in virtue of its economic 
significance. He never tires of affirming " the 
extraordinary susceptibility of human nature to 
external influences," ' whether such influences 
are of human or of directly natural origin. The 
effects of pain, privation, occupation, and all the 

»Ct. V'.\. Ecc>n,.l.k. i. c. vii. 
' Subjection uf Wunica, p. .10. 
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circmnstances that belong to man's struggle with 
nature, and to the relations of social life, appear 
to him to be the determining forces that bring 
about changes of character.' Progress is not a 
law of humau nature witli Mill ; he regards it as 
brought about by the force of circumstances ; he 
conceives of man as forced forward by economic 
necessities, rather than by any essentially pro- 
gressive tendency in himself.- 

Moral ideas and feelings, no less than develop- 
ments of character, appear to him to be the result 
of circumstances. " Laws and systems of polity 
always begin by recognising the relations they 
find already existing between individuals. They 
convert what was a mere physical fact into a 
legal right."* In this way Mill explains the sen- 
timent of justice itself. In its retributive aspect, 
it is simply a developed expression of the natural 
feeling of retaliation ; it is " a spontaneous out- 
growth from two sentiments, both in the highest 
degree natural, and which either are or resemble 



TucquevillB, DuurlatioDB and Diacuatiune, vri1, ii. 

* ni«>«rtHti"n8 nnd Diaousaiuni), vol. ii. [<. IX. 

* Subjcclion of Woman, p. 8. 
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instincta; the impulse of Belf-defence, and the 
feeling of sympathy." ' It is thua of purely 
natnrftl origiu ; it ia an instinctive feeling ; iind 
the direction which it takes is determined hy the 
form which circumstances give to the individual'a 
relation to his fellows. 

Suggestive as are these indirect evidences of 
Mill's tendency to exalt the power of nature over 
human character, we ai-e yet not wholly dependent 
on them tor our knowledge of his way of con- 
ceiving man's relation to the world. He ex- 
pressly interprets thought and conduct as effects 
in man of the course of things, 

This is the meaning of his emphasis on " the 
law of association as the governing principle, by 
means of which the more complex and recon- 
dito mental phenomena shape themselves, or are 
shaped out of the simpler mental elements,"^ 
He finds in Hartley's Associationism, for the first 
time, a real analysis of mental function ; * and 
he accepts it as an account, not merely of the 
thinking process taken by itself, but also of the 

' Utilitarinn[Bm. p. 70. 

' lIUierUtioiiB aud DiBCueBiinii, vul. Lii. p. lOtt. 

' AutiiU.^i-aj.lij, |i. U8. 
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relation of thought to the world. He states his 
father's " fundamental doctrine," in psychology, as 
" the formation of all human character by eircum- 
Btanccs, through the Universal Principle of Asso- 
ciation ; " ' and the place given to Association, by 
Mill, in conformity with the traditions of English 
Psychology, does, in fact, imply more than merely 
a causal connection within mental life, and a con- 
sequent possibility of investigating it. Tt implies, 
besides, the complete and direct subjection of the 
mental process to the course of external events. 
It means that consciousness is essentially passive, 
and merely receives and reproduces impressions 
from the outer world — that the order and con- 
nection of our ideas, no less than the elements 
which make up their complexity, come entirely 
from without. Such a view is not merely im- 
plied, but is even explicitly advanced by Mill. 
He saya that " the conceptions . , . which we 
employ for the colligation and methodisation of 
facts, do not develop themselves from within, 
but arc impressed ujion the mind from with- 
out;"^ and that " the conception is not furnished 
hy the uiind, until it has been furnished to tlie 
' Aiit'ihi..Er»|.h,v. |i. 108. ' LogiV, p. 127. 
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mind; and the (acts wlucli supplj it ue sowo- 
ttnies extraneous bets, but more often tlus rery 
beta which we are attempting to arrange br it" * 

How far this view of tbooght is consistent 
with other elementa in Mill's philosophy ia a 
question which we shall have to discuss at a later 
stage, when these elements come to be coiutdered. 
But it constitutes an important part of bis po>u- 
tivtat or naturalistic theory of human life, and 
it leads directly to his idea of the fonnation of 
character. " Oar character," he says, " is formed 
by us as well as for us ; but the wish which in- 
daces us to attempt to form it is formed for us ; 
and how ? Kot, in general, by our organisa- 
tion, nor wholly by our education, but by 
our experience — experience of the painful con- 
sequences of the character we previously had." * 

It is to be obsen'ed that this way of conceiv- 
ing the relation of character to the outer world, 
while it is perhaps a natural sequel to the deter- 
minism which Mill required as a scientific postu- 
late, is yet not necessarily implied in that theory. 
It is possible to believe that human character 
and experience are capable of analysis into c 
' Logit^ p. 42S. ' IbicL, v- 550, 
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nectGd processes, and even that they ai-e objec- 
tively related to the natural oi'der of things, 
without thinking of them as directly and 
passively subject to the external world.' We 
shall see that the freedom of personal experience 
is suggested by Mill's own questions as to the 
finality of phenomeiialist psychology; but his 
failure to develop this idea constructively, in his 
account of character and its conditions, leaves 
him, in his investigation of human experience, 
cotomilted to the view that it is nothing more 
than an incident in the course of nature. 

' Cf. jRmea'e Principlei uf I'sycliolugy, o. uviiL 
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Wk have seen lliat Mill's llicory of knowledge, 
ill some of its most important developments, con- 
tuiiis a recognition of objective existence, such as 
Ilia inherited sensationalism can hnrdly bo said 
to justify; a reality which is not merely mental 
states is implied, in liis theory of judgment, to 
be the object of knowledge ; and this reality is 
definitely conceived, iu his constructive logical 
theory, as a system of nucoudilional relations. 

Tliis idea of an objective world has for its cor- 
relative Mill's conception of a subject, or self, 
other than mere states of mind. The conscious- 
ness of objective reality involves the consciousness 
of a knowing subject ; and the idea of objects as 
other than meie subjective states of individuals 
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makes it impossible to regard such states as tlie 
Bubjeet that knows. Mill does indeed aftirm that 
" the Mind is only known to itself phenomen- 
ally, as the series of it8 feelings or conscious- 
nesses," ' and that " the feelings or conscions- 
nosses which belong or liave belonged to it, and 
its possibilities of having more, are the only facts 
there are to be asserted of Self — the only positive 
attributes, except permanence, which we can 
ascribe to it." ^ But this does not prevent him 
from admitting the necessity for another concep- 
tion of the Self. 

The way is left open for such a conception by 
Mill's recognition of the phenomenal limits and 
incomplete character of all inductive esplanation, 
" What is called explaining one law of nature by 
another," he tells us, "is but substituting one 
mystery for another, and does nothing to render 
the general course of nature otiier than mys- 
terious: we can no more assign a why for the 
most extensive laws than for the partial ones;"' 
and the limitations of scientific theory are liardly 
less definitely expressed in his statement that no 

itioQ of Hamilton, p. 263. ' itiid. 

* Logic, p. 310. 
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mere summatioa of the actions of its elements 
"will ever amount to the action of the living 
body itself." ^ Such suggestious make it possible 
to maintain that the self is not completely ex- 
pressed in mental states, while at ttie same time 
Uiese states are regarded as all that can be 
known of it. 

The recognition of a subject whicli is not 
simply states of consciousness is forced upon 
Mill by his assertion of the objectivity of know- 
ledge ; for experience only yields a knowledge uf 
actual things in virtue of its inner continuity, 
A mere series or succession of unconnected 
mental states could never amount to a know- 
ledge of objective reality ; and Mill sees that the 
conception of mental life as such a series, whicli 
is the only one that the experienced facts yiekl, is 
inadequate to explain the essential objectivity of 
thought. He finds the empiricism, which is 
normal to the scientitic problem, to be meta- 
physically incompetent. Experience explains 
everything but itself. 

Mill does not, indeed, admit " that the mere 

impression on our senses involves or carries with 

' Logic, p. 243. 
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it any consciousness of a Self,"' But memory 
and expectation belong to all knowledge ; they 
are essential to the ohjectivity which charac- 
terises it ; without tbeni, the phenomena of miuii 
would be discontinuous, and there would be no 
knowledge of a world. Memory and expecta- 
tion, therefore, must be explained by any theory 
which is really to give an account of knowledge ; 
and it is thus a fact of real significance, tliat they 
" are attended with the peculiarity, that each of 
them involves a belief in more than its own 
present existence." * This cltaracteristic of mem- 
ory and expectation compels Mill to admit " that 
the mind, or Ego, is something different from any 
series of feelings, or possibilities of them,"' in 
order to escupc " the paradox, that something 
which, ex h^oihesi, is but a series of feelings, 
can be aware of itself as a series." ' Tliis is the 
ground of Mill's belief in a self. "In so far," 
he says, "as reference to an Ego is implied in 
Expectation I do postulate an Ego."* Memory 
and expectation involve a self which is not 
merely a series of plienomena: the dependence 



' ExaminnlJoD of Hamilton, p. £92. 
* Ibid., p. US. 



' Ibid., p. 217. 
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of knowledge oil them is thu8 roally equivalcut 
to the relativity of things to a lliinker. 

For Mill, this necessity of a non-phenomenal 
self is merely " inexplicable " ; and his inability 
to explain its relation to other elements in his 
theory of knowledge instances the inadequacy of 
his avowed logic to his real thinking. The ad- 
mission is really "a trap -door opened by Mr 
Mill himself in the floor of bis own pliilosophy." ' 
But that Mill should have stumbled over the 
idea of a " subject," and should have been un- 
able to reduce it to a series of "states of con- 
sciousness," is no mere personal accident or 
momentary weakness. For metaphysical enipiri- 
cism, indeed, such a " subject" is a mere anomaly, 
but no consistent empirical philosophy would 
have admitted the necessity for it. From an 
empirical standpoint, this way of regarding 
knowledge seems a most needless lapse on Mill's 
part: Mr Bain, for example, "never could see 
where his difficulty lay." - But the idea of the 
"subject" belongs, in no external way, to Mill's 

' E^rofeaBor Misson's Hecout British Pluloiupby, Uiirtl eJ., 
p. 215, 
' I'rofoBnor Baiii'a John Stuart Mill : A CrilJuiniii, y. 1 
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theory of kuowledge ; aud his rccoguition of " the 
oigttnie uiiiou ^ . . . whicli connects the preaeiit 
consciousness with the past one " '^ is not an iso- 
lated apcfi^v., nor a mere exception in an other- 
wise coneistent theory. Mill'a guariled but undis- 
guised admission ot tho uecessity, for knowlodge, 
of a subject, "difl'erent from any scries of feel- 
ings, or posaihilitiea of them,"* does not stand 
alone; it is simply the central and crucial in- 
stance of an element in his thinking which is 
exemplified in many other cases, whose practical 
importance, though not their logical significance, 
is perhaps greater than that of this conception, 
When Mill finds a "subject" to be iuvolved in 
knowledge, and asserts " that there is something 
real in this tie, real as the sensations themselyes, 
and not a mere product of the laws of thought 
without any fact corresponding to it,"* he is 
only developing, in relation to the subjective 
aspect of kuowledge, a conception to which his 
theory of induction gives effect in relation to the 

' A jibruHe whicb Mill occepteil from Profesaor Uuaon'a 
oriticiaiu uf biio ; viit Itecent Brituh PUiloaoph;, third ed., 
1>. £13. 

* ExaiuiDftlion of Humiltun, p. 2C2. 

» Ibid., p. 248. 'IU.L. p. 2S2. 
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world of known reality. His assertion of the 
unity and reality of the knowing subject con- 
nects itself with his view of knowledge as con- 
structed out of jnclgments about things. 

That Mill's idea of the self is vagne and 
incoherent need hardly be insisted on, in view 
of his moat modest pretensions in the matter. 
His suggestion that " mind may be described as 
the sentient subject (in the German sense of the 
term) of all feelings," ' indicates only too truly 
the slight and second - hand character of his 
acquaintance with German thought ; and it is 
not difficult to suppose that, if he had made 
himself at home in German philosophy, as 
Sterling urged liim to do,- he might have come 
to a clearer understanding with himself on this 
and other matters. He had little craving for 
system ; and when the facts of lite forced upon 
him ideas that did not tally with his theories, he 
accepted the results frankly enough, but lie left 
them often unexplained. In the present in- 
stance, it may be suggested that his assertion 

' In ihc enrlior ediUoiu <if llie Logic, p. GS. 
» Cf. Mr W. Ij. Cnurtney's Lito of John Stuart MiU (dreat 
WritotB), p, 78. 
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of " something I call Myself " • is wiser than 
many pretentious theories; but it can fiardly 
be maintained that this or any other of Mill's 
statements about the self can be made to con- 
vey a clear account of it. In point of fact, 
the self is genuinely " inexplicable " to him. 
However much it may be involved in his recog- 
nition of objective reality, he does not discover 
it as so involved. He may rather bo said to 
stumble upon it unexpectedly ; and his idea of 
it is propcrtionately negative and obscure. He 
thinks of it aa a mere residue from psychologi- 
cal analysis — an element tn the mental complex 
that cannot be resolved ; his conception of it is 
psychological; and however far such a result 
may be from his intention, the idt-a of the self 
which he actually conveys is much more that of 
a " substance " than of a " subject." He is ibus 
compelled to find in it not an explanation of 
things but a bailling and incompi-ohensible prob- 
lem — an iuoxplieability added to the mystery 
of knowledge. 

Now, the form of knowledge is certainly not 
" (ucplicable " in the sense in which objects of 

' l,uKie. ]i. 40. 
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knowledge are so ; but neither is it at all relevant 
to speak of it, iu Mill's way, aa "inexplicable." 
There are excellent renBons for oiir inability to 
explain it as a separate or abstract fact ; for even 
to demand such explanatiou of it is to miscon- 
strue it altogether. Self - consciousness is the 
very term of all explanation ; and all knowledge 
is in a certain sense of it as well as by it. But 
the attempt to know it in isolation is essentially 
nnreasonable, since it is only real in experience ; 
and to abstract it from the synthesis of know- 
ledge, or to make it the unexplained residue of a 
merely subjective process, is to reduce it, and 
with it all reality, to a dead level of unreason, 
Mill's conception of the self as " inexplicable " is 
tlius part of a confusion, which arises from his 
failure to conceive it as the subject of knowledge. 

But if Mill's assertion of the dependence of 
knowledge upon a subject is not made iu such a 
way as to do justice to all the issues that are 
involved in it, we may still regard it as part of a 
theory of experience which forms a highly sug- 
gestive correction of his deterministic account of 
man'a relation to the world. 

The connection in not far lo seek between the 
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discovery that self-hood, or personality, ia the 
basis of all knowledge, and Mill's recognition of 
the part which emotional interest plays in the 
construction of experience. As Volkniann says,' 
" Everything interests me of which I can say I 
am in it." Interest expresses the relation of its 
object to the needs of personal life ; and it is 
therefore significant of Mill's emphasis upon the 
personal element in experience that he makes 
much of subjective interest in his account of the 
development of knowledge. Interest, for ex- 
ample, promotes that synthesis which is the 
main element in knowledge : we know things as 
wholes, and not in their mere details, because 
"in our perceptions of objects, it is generally the 
wholes, and the wholes alone, that interest us." * 
In the same way pleasure and pain are referred 
to the subject rather than to the object, because 
their interest is mainly subjective ; because they 
are of comparatively little importance to us as 
qualities o! the objective world of things, and 



' Lehrhuob der Psyoholo^e, third ed., vol. ij. p. 203; quoted 
by Proressor Baldnia in his Huidbook of pBycliology : Feeling 
und Will, p. 148. 

' Exnniinatiuu eA Kamilbin, p. 32S. 
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interest us primarily as elemente in conscious 
life.' In its more developed stages, too, ex- 
perience depends for its coherence upon the 
existence of emotioiial interest : a capacity of 
feeling ia required in order that there may be a 
motive for the pursuit of truth.® The effort to 
know things depends upon a sense of their im- 
portance — upon the interest which their relations 
possess for us. 

Tlie same sense of the inner unity of personal 
life, and of the dependence of experience upon 
this unity, is expressed in Mill's assertion of the 
relation of activity to tlie growth of knowledge. 
The fundamental position, for example, which he 
assigns to experiences of resistance in his deriva- 
tion of our conception of matter,' makes activity 
an essential element in the consciousness of an 
outer world ; for " resistance is only another name 
for a sensation of our muscular frame, combined 
with one of touch ; " * but this recognition of a 
mere contribution, however important, which ex- 
periences of activity make to our knowledge of 

' Eiamination of Huuiltoa. p. ZSS. 

^ DimertBtions kdiI DUcUHlona, vol, i. p. 92. 

' EjwnbatioD «[ Hftmiltoo, p. 270. 
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reality, is of subordinate intereet, compared with 

Mill's admission of the active character of ex- 
perience itself. This is an idea which does not 
affect, in any vital way. Mill's own systematic 
treatment of psychological problems ; and he re- 
gards it as a new development of empirical psy- 
chology, when Mr Bain affirms the essentially 
active character of conscious life. Still, it is a 
development of doctrine which he welcomes with 
real cordiality, and which he regards aa not only 
true but also of the highest importance, " The 
mind," he says, "is active as well as passive; 
and the apparent insufficiency of the tlieory to 
account for the mind's activity, is probably the 
circumstance whicli lias ottenest operated to 
alienate from the Association Psychology any 
of those who had really studied it." ' Tfcis is 
an account of mental life whicli can hardly 
be combined in any organic way with that 
complete subjection of thought to things which 
Mill elsewhere asserts.^ To make experience 
an activity — an expression of personality — is to 
abolish the direct causal relation between out- 



^ DigaerUtionB and Dist 
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ward things and the knowledge wbicli experi- 
ence gives ; for if experience is an activity, and 
is formed and characterised by the personal life 
which wakes it real, then it is no longer possible 
to regard its results as due to mere unknown 
things. Things only affect the growth of experi- 
ence as they become objects of knowledge ; but 
objects of knowledge are characterised by their 
relation to the activity of the knowing self; and 
this essential element in their very being is left 
out of account when knowledge is regarded as 
simply an effect of tilings. The relation of per- 
sonal activity to the world of fact need not be 
denied : man's hereditary continuity with nature 
is a matter which does not really concern us in 
this connection. Every material element in 
personality has, no doubt, its conditions in the 
world of impersonal existence; but to call per- 
sonality an effect of these conditions is still 
irrelevant and impossible. For, after all has 
been said, an essential characteristic of personal 
activity is self-consciousness ; and to call self- 
consciousness an effect of anything is to use 
words without meaning. Thought is thus no 
mere effect of things. The activity of experience . 
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— ita dependence upon the constructive action of 
personal life — is, in fact, only another name for 
the dependence of knowledge upon a subject : it 
means that self-conscioiisnesa cannot he ignored 
in giviug an account of the ideas of things which 
expcTdence yields us. 

Mill's failure to emhody his belief in the ac- 
tivity of experience in a systematic theory, does 
not mean that this belief is without effect in his 
way of conceiving human knowledge and conduct. 
That sense of the reality and significance of per- 
sonal life, which appears in his defence of in- 
trospective psyeliology, betrays itself in various 
other ways. 

His vindication of the worth of hypothesis in 
8cienti6c investigation suggests the extent to 
which his conception of scientific method is 
affected by his belief in the importance of intel- 
lectual motives and interests: he regards volun- 
tary thought as essential to the development of 
knowledge by investigation,' 

But a more crucial instance of Ids rec(^nition 
of personality is his estimate of the nature and 
importance of voluntary choice. He asserts the 
' Logic, |>. 320. 
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reality of choice in the most defiuitt; way. Belief 
in it is, ill fact, a necessity of t]tat moral iuterest 
which detormmea hia philosophical work.' He 
seems to miss the idea of it in deteriuiiiislic 
theories ; and he suggests that " the freewill doc- 
trine, by keeping in view precisely that portion 
of the truth which tlie word Necessity puts out 
of sight, namely, the power of the mind to co- 
operate ill the formation of its own character, 
has given to its adherents a practical feeling 
much nearer to the truth llian has generally (I 
believe) existed in the minds of Neceasitariaus." * 
Choice 18, to begin with, a genuine fact of psychic *] 
lite ; and it h a mental function which ia of cen- 
tral, and not merely accidental, importnnce. " The . 

liumau faculties of perception, judgment, discrim- 
inative feeling, menial activity, and even moral 
preference, are exercised only in making a 
choice." " Conscious life ia, in fact, summed up 
in the act of choice : it expresses not simply a 
part, but the whole, of the mental activity of the 
individunl. In it, and in it alone, his mental life 
becomes eSTective: it is the ultimate expression 



' Autoliiograpliy. |t 169. 

' Liberty, y. 'ik. 
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of thftt life, aDd the denial ot it would aiiiouut to 
a dissolutioE of personality. 

But choice is not only itself real. It is also a 
factor in the formation of character ; and " what 
is really inspiriting and ennobling in the doctrine 
of freewill, ia the conviction that we have real 
power over the formation of our own character; 
that our will, by influencing some of our cir- 
cumstances, can modify our future habits or 
capabilities of willing." * This is really the 
important issue for Mill. His interest in the 
question is a practical one. He is beset with 
the difficulty "of thinking one doctrine true, 
and the contrary doctrine morally beneficial " ; ' 
and he requires a solution which will satisfy the 
demands of both theory and practice. Hia state- 
ment of the reality and effectiveness of choice 
must be made in such a way as not to contradict 
his naturalistic conception of human action as 
part of the causally connected order of events ; 
and Iiis assertion of the absolute correlation of 
conduct and character makes this difficult, since 
it is not open to him to suggest either that the 
act of choice may be independent of the character 
' Aut,oliia^-ru|ili]>, p. 166, ' Iblil., |i, 170. 
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of the agent, or that that churai'tcr is itseH in- 
dependent of the causal order. 

Id face of such perplexities, Mill affirms that 
the fact of a man's cliaracter " being, in the 
ultimate resort, formed for him, is not inconsis- 
tent with its being, in part, formed by him as 
one of the intermediate agents " ; ' and he points 
out that, although character is formed by circum- 
stances, " desire to mould it in a particular way 
is one of these circumstances, and by no means 
one of the least influential."' This is all that 
seems to him to be required as a vindication of 
moral freedom : " this feeling, of our being able to 
modify our own character if we wish, is itself the 
feeling of moral freedom which we are conscious 
of. A person feels morally free who feels that 
bis habits or his temptations are not his masters, 
but he theirs." ' What Mill argues for, in fact, 
is the freedom of character itself, against par- 
ticular impulses and passions. The unity of 
character, and the possibility of its being in its 
entirety the source of action, is what he means 
by moral freedom, 

It ia not to be expected that such a conception 

' Logie, |i. 550. 
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of freedom will satisfy those who insist that the 
possibility of moral life depends itpou a freedom 
of the self and of action from or against the 
actual character, in wliich %Iiil finds the explai 
tion of conduct. On the other hand, it must he 
remembered that those who separate the self 
from character, in this way, are apt to " go out 
for wool and come home ahom " ; for, after all, 
much more depends morally upon the unity of 
conduct and character tliau upon the freedom 
of a psychological abstraction. There is little 
gain in such freedom, and much loss; for to 
make self-conscious action in any degree in- 
dependent of character is to make self -con- 
sciousness and cliaraeter separate things: and 
this abstract separation of self - consciousness 
from character leaves character impersonal and 
mechanical. But to sacrifice the idea of the 
freedom of character itself is to pay too dearly 
for the conviction that action is rendered incal* 
culable by the presence of a " surd." Mill's 
assertion of the determination of conduct by 
character la an element of strength in liis 
tlieory; and he ia saved from many of the 
ditliculties of determinism by his recognition of 
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the part which volicioii plays in tlie formation 
of character itself. 

Ou the other hand, it must be admitted that 
Mill is not in a position to express, in any ade- 
quate waj, that freedom which moral experi- 
ence demands. He is left umid the antinomies 
of determinism and iudeterniinism, because his 
coQceptioD of the self is inadequate and irrele- 
vant. His idea of the self, or subject, is arrived 
at, as we have seen, simply by his failure to 
analyse tlie subjective process of knowing, and 
not in relation to the objective synthesis, which 
constitutes knowledge. The idea is thus a psy- 
chological one ; and, in so far as it is positive, it 
is little better than that notion of the self which 
Hume had failed to find any impression to justify. 
Setf-conscionsuesB is, indeed, more than this for 
Mill ; but his idea of it is never free from traces 
of its psycliological origin. It remains for liim 
an object, rather than the very condition, of expe- 
rience ; and it 13 therefore conceived as separate 
from character, and so capable of being brouyht 
into antagonism with it and subjection to it. In 
so far as bis idea of self-consciousness is vitiated 
in [Ills way, Mill's Uieory of volilioii is u aiert- 
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determiuism : it must inevitably make self-L'ou- 
sciousnees, and voluntary action, an cfl'ect of 
alien things. This separation of the self from ' 
character, which is common to Mill with some of 1 
his opponents and critics, makes freedom, in any 
worthy sense, impossible. It is at the root of , 
Mill's curious denial nf the possibility of altering 
character by direct volition. " We are exactly as 
capable," he says, " of making our own character, 
if toe will, as others are of making it for us." ' A 
man can only change liis character, in fact, by 
changing his circumstances : this is all his power 
over hia own development. He can only alter 
his character in the same sense, and in the same 
degree, in which other people can alter it. 

Such a view of the way in which character 
is changed betrays an abstract and mechanical 
conception of it; and it ignores the fact that the 
will to be dilferent is itself a change of char- 
acter — that character is modified from within, by , 
the volitions which express it. Tlie very idea of 
character is apt, in truth, to be a misleading ab- 
straction. In speaking of character, we abstract I 
from eclf-consciousness : we leave out of account j 
' Ltigk, p. 5.^0. 
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tbe fact that those actions which we ascribe to 
character are self-conscious. But to do this is 
to oniit the most signi^cant element in the case. 
Tlie real agent is not character, taken in abstrac- 
tion from tbe self-consciousness which is its 
most distinctive quality: such character is, in 
truth, a mere hypothesis, which neither exists 
nor acts. The real agent in human conduct is 
personal — character which is self-conscions. or 
self-consciousness which is realised and individ- 
ualised in the detail of character. Neilher an 
abstract self apart from character, nor on equally 
abstract character apart from self -consciousness, 
is an actual or complete personality ; and to 
make either of these abstractions tbe source of 
conduct is to separate action from its real con- 
ditions. Mill's idea of character undoubtedly 
tenda to leave out of account the self-conscious- 
neas which makes it human and personal; and 
his derivation of conduct from this impersonally 
conceived character makes freedom an impossible 
idea for him. He does not conceive action in 
such a way that it cannot l)e made tlie effect 
of impersonal causes ; and he does not conceive 
human personality in such a way that ils self- 
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development is possible. But these are the very 
esseutials of freedom. Negatively and positively, 
it must be so conceived. It must mean absence 
of external or alien causation ; and it must mean 
the possibility of self-development. 

Mill's assertion of choice, and its effect upon 
character, is thus not made in such a way as 
to constitute a theory of freedom. It indicates 
only a dissatisfaction with determinism, which 
arises from his consuiousuess of personal life and 
its issues. The intensity of that consciousness 
is attested by Mill's effort to conceive action as 
tree, and to regard character as self-determined. 
His failure in these respects suggests the real 
incompatibility of moral freedom with his philo- 
sophical presuppositions, and especially with his 
idea of self -consciousness. 

But however unable Mill may be to express 
his conviction of moral freedom in a consistent 
theory, his asseition of it is no mere compromise 
or weakness on his part. It is not an isolated 
concession to custom or prejudice ; it belongs to 
his mental habit, and connects itself with im- 
iwrtant elements in his theory of human life. 

In economics, for exiimplc, Mill insista on the 
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actual effectiveness of human character and choice. 
He distinguishes sharply between production and 
distribution, on the ground that, while production 
is determined by natural agencies and circum- 
stances, distribution is " a matter of human 
institution solely." " The rules by which it is 
determined, are what the opinions and feelings 
of the ruling portion of the community make 
them, and are very different in difl'erent ages 
and countries; and might be still more differ- 
ent, if mankind so chose." ^ This determination 
of distribution by human will makes choice a 
vitally important factor in economic conditions; 
and the central position which Mill gives in 
this way to choice and character, is further 
asserted in his qualification of his naturalistic 
account of production. While he adheres to 
that account in its main outlines, he modifies 
it by affirming the dependence of production 
upon character and thought. " No limit," lie 
says, "can be set to the importance, even in 
a purely productive and material point of view, 
of mere thought." * Intellectual work, mere 
speculation itself, is protluctive labour,* Mental 

' Political Economy, p. 123. ' Iliid., p. 27. ' Ibid. 
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and moral qualities are required tor production, 
and both its nature and \\& amount depend on 
them,' The growth of knowledge is a devel- 
opment of man's power over nature; and the 
limitless possibilities of discovery afford the pros- 
pect of an equally unbounded development of 
productive industiy.^ Productiveness depends, 
too, upon the "energy of labour"; and this is 
conditioned by the presence of wants and am- 
bitions fitted to call it forth.* Tlie education 
and development of human character is thus, 
in the fullest sense, a productive industry : it ia 
an indirect, but most real, contribution to the 
increase of material wealth.* 

Still more definitely does character condition 
the right use of wealth when it is produced ; the 
main hope of economic wellbeing lies in the edu- 
cation of feeling and opinion and the growtli of 
sell-restraint. The Standard of Comfort, which 
determines the distribution and consumption of 
wealth, depends for its maintenance and develop- 
ment upon self-restraint, and upon the education 
of impulses and wants. It represents, really, tlie 



' PolitioO Eoonomj, pp. 115, IIB. 
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economic effect of character. While external 
causes may raise it for a time, the level at which 
it is maintained must always depeuil upon men- 
tal and moral qualities. 

This conviction o£ the economic significance 
of character is the ground of Mill's strenuous 
assertion of the necessity for edncation as the 
only means to social wellbeiug. His belief in 
democi'acy gives way, in some degree, to grave 
apprehensions of "the ignorance and especially 
the selfisliness and brutality of the mass." ' He 
sees clearly that all social transformation requires 
"an equivalent change of cliaracter," ^ and tliat 
" the primary and perennial sources of all social 
evil are ignorance and want of culture," * Self- 
dependence and aelf-protection form the only 
security of human beings ; * and " the wellbeiug 
of a people must exist by means of the justice 
and self-government, the BiKatoavPTj and o-co^^o- 
trvvr), of the individual citizens."" "The laws of 
national (or collective) character are by far the 



' Autobiography, p. S31. • Ibid., p. 232. 

' DuMrtatinlia and Diacuaaians, vol. ). p. 28. 
' RepreseDldlivB QovcniniBut, p, fi5. 
' Political Ewiuomj, p. 458. 
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most important class of sociological laws,"' not 
only on account of their direct interest, but also 
because it is character that mainly determines 
other conditions and puides the development of 
society. 

In a like spirit, Mill Rnds the cause of social 
development in the growth of thought. "As 
between any given state of specnlation," he 
says, "and the correlative state of everything 
else, it was almost always the former which 
first showed itself ; though the ePTects, no doubt, 
reacted potently upon the cause." * In spite of 
its relative weakness, intellectual activity is 
the mainspring ot progress. In it alone man 
frees himself from the incubus of the past 
and the present. It iletermines moral and 
physical conditions;^ and its development "is 
at the root of all the great changes in liuman 
affairs." * Thought is, in fact, man's chief quali- 
fication for progress, because in it he " knows the 
end from the beginning," and sees the goal of 
effort. It emancipates him from his past: it 
makes the present a means to his ends. His 



' liogic, p. 590. 

' Auguate Comtc and Fositi 
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active life is liberated by it from hnbit and 
routine, and Bet free to adapt its effort to new 
needs. This simple and straightforward faith in 
the worth and weight of ideas is no small part of 
Mill's heritage from the intellectimlism of the 
eighteenth century. The men of that clear- 
headed and cold-hearted time had a faith in 
knowledge and enlightenment for which no 
esteem can ever be tiio high ; and, even when 
he forsakes their results, Mill holds by this faith 
which he received from them. It is the perma- 
nent faith of all philosophy — belief in ideas. 

It is part of this belief in the worth of 
tliongbt that Mill makes much of iudividunl 
initiative and incentive in all reform.' Be- 
caiise all improvement depends upon ideas, it 
must come from individuals ; and the moat real 
and secure improvement — that of men tbem- 
selvea — consists in their adoption of new and 
better ways of thinking. 

Personality is tluis, for Mill, the very centre of 
Imman affairs. Human progress depends, not 
only upon natural conditions, but still more upon 

' Cf. LiV>«rty, p. 30, *i;.; nUaertAtionii sml DUcuMioiin, vol. 
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choice, and thought, and character, and qualities 
of personal life. If Mill is committed by his 
presuppositions to another way of conceiving 
man's relation to the world, yet this assertion of 
the fundamental importance of personality forces 
itself through his empiricism, and modifies the 
strictness of his theory. 
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BoTU thfi streugtli and the weakness of MiU'a 
idea of conduct appeav in liis theory of its moral 
aspect. 

It is because conduct consists of acta of per- 
aonat choice that it is possible to subject it to 
a moral criterion, aud so to furm judgments of 
moral vahie; and Mill's assertion of the voli- 
tional asjiect of conduct — its relation to self-con- 
sciousness — makes ethics possible for him. He 
estimates conduct and character, not simply in 
respect of their effect on human happiness, as 
any other facts or events can he estimated, but 
also in relation to the self-consciousness of the 
agent ; and he is able to take this moral view of 
conduct, because hia assertion of clioico, and its 
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relation to character, aPBrnis a real connection 
between conduct and personality. Moral judg- 
ment, with the feelings that arc appropriate to 
it, depends upon this personal aspect of conduct, 
for it constitutes an application to actions of a 
standard which the agent himself is assnmed to 
be capable of recognising and applying; and this 
means that moral judgment must assume that a 
personal or self-conscious being is the cause or 
source of the actions judged, since only a self- 
conscious being could recognise the application 
of an ideal standard. Mill's moral criticism of 
conduct is thus relevant in virtue of that actual 
relation of conduct to aelf-consciousnesa which is 
asserted in his emphasis upon voluntary choice. 

On the other hand, Mill's deterministic abstrac- 
tion of character from self-consciousness makes 
the end or standard by which conduct is judged 
external to conduct itself. His misleading con- 
cepUon of self - consciousness separates it from 
character ; and, because he regards character as 
the source of conduct, he is unable to give any 
coherent expression to that relation of self-con- 
sciousness to conduct which he asserts or requirea 
in his doctrine of volition. Conduct is thus not 
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determiued by self - conscious personality : its 
whole explanation is in character, which is con- 
ceived impersonally. But the worth of conduct, 
as Mill conceives it, is relative to personal thought 
and desire ; and the end which conduct ought to 
realise thus stands in uo real or vital relation to 
conduct itself. 

Conduct and character, taken in this fictitious 
isolation from self-consciousness, »X6 in no sense 
ends ; they are only means to an end, which does 
not belong to them in any vital way, and to which 
they stand in a merely external relation. " Ques- 
tions about ends are," as Mill says,' " in other 
words, questions what things are desirable ; " ends 
are thus essentially determined by sel [-conscious- 
ness j and the separation of the source of conduct 
from self-consciousness is, consequently, an exi-lu- 
Hion of acts from the end in relation to which 
they are judged, Tlie relation of the moral end 
to action is thus external or contingent : the end 
becomes simply an effect upon feeling, and can- 
not be realised in the acts themselves. Such is 
the connection between hedonism and a psycho- 
logical idea of self -consciousness, through the 

> ITliUuriuuiaD), |i. G2. 
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imperHonal conception of cliaracter tu which that 
idea leads. 

The explicit ground of Mill's hedonistic ethics 
is " that happiness is desirable, and the only thing 
desirable, as an end ; all other things being only 
desirable as means to that end." * His proof of 
this depends on hia doctrine that only pleasure is 
desired ', and that doctrine combines with his 
abstract conception of character to determine 
bis acceptance of a hedonistic criterion. Mill 
points out, indeed, that " questions of ultimate 
ends are not amenable to direct proof;"' and he 
does not aSect to give a demonstration of hedonism. 
But he also recognises that " there is a laj^r 
meaning of the word proof, in which this ques- 
tion is as amenable to it as any other of the dis- 
puted questions of philosophy." * " Considerations 
may l»e presented capable of determining the 
intellect either to give or withhold its assent to 
the doctrine; and this is equivalent to proof."' 
The ground ot Mill's hedonistic conception ol the 
moral end is not an intuition,* but consists in his 
theory of desire — the doctrine ot psychological 
hedonism. "The only proof capable of being 
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given tlint an object is visible, is that people 
actually see it. The only proof that a aouud ia 
audible, is that people heai* it: and so of the 
other sources of our experience. In like manner, 
I apprehend, the sole evidence it is possible to 
produce that anything is desirable, is that people 
do actually desire it. If the end which tlie utili- 
tarian doctrine proposes to itself were not, in 
theory and in practice, acknowledged to be an 
end, nothing could ever convince any person 
that it was so. No reason can be given why the 
general happiness is desirable, except that each 
person, so far as he believes it to be attainable, 
desires his own happiness. This, however, being 
a fact, we have not only all the proof which the 
case admits of, but all which it is possible to 
require, that happiness is a good : that each per- 
son's happiness is a good to that person, and the 
general happiness, therefore, a good to the aggre- 
gate of all persons." ' This claim that happiness 
IB one of the ends of conduct is transformed by 
psychological analysis into tlie statement, " that 
there is in reality nothing desired except liappi- 
nesa, 'Whatever is desired otherwise tliau as a 
' UtilitArianiiiui, |i|i. S2, 53. 
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means to aome end beyond itself, and ultimately 
to happiness, is desired as itaeU a jjart of happi- 
ness, and is not desired for itself until it has be- 
come so." ^ 

We need not pause, meantime, to examine the 
validity of Mill's transition, in the above pas- 
sages, fi'om private to general happiness. "What 
we have to note is, that the only real proof of his 
Utilitariauiain is the doctrine that pleasure is 
the sole object of desb'e ; and that his ethical 
theory is thus governed by liis psychological 
presuppositions. 

It is not to be denied that Hedonism empha- 
sises a real aspect of moral good. In making the 
end of conduct consist essentially in satisfaction, 
it aflinus a genuine characteristic of it ; for a good 
which is not a satisfaction of desire is quite unin- 
telligible ; and such a good, if we suppose it to be 
possible, could not, at all events, be a moral ideal 
or end. The objectivity of moral judgments in- 
volves the authority of the end or law wldcb they 
apply to conduct ; and this means that the moral 
end must be resdisable in and by acts of will ; for if 
it is not realisable, it cannot be binding or obliga- 

' UtiliUriauiBtD, |i. C7. 
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lory ; aud to be realisable means here to be real- 
isable in acts of will, since these are the subject 
of moral judgment. The moral end, then, must 
be capable of being willed : it must be a possible 
object of desire ; for it can only be realised by 
being willed and desired. The moral end must be 
adapted to the nature of man ; fur it is a " human 
good," and must be so conceived as to be capable 
of realisation in the facts of human character. If 
the moral consciousness is not to be an impos- 
sible, and therefore tinauthoritative, demaud, its 
dicta must be relative to the human possibilities. 
Moral Tightness is that particular end or good 
which human actions are intrinsically capable 
of realising. Satisfaction is thus a necessary 
element in moral good ; and, iu asserting this, 
Hedonism calls attention to a characteristic of 
tlic moral end which is of real siguilicance. 

On the other hand, while the iuterpretation of 
the moral end as personal happiness emphasises 
an aspect of moral experience which ethical 
theory cannot aHbrd to ignore, it is also true 
that the assertion of this aspect is apt to be made 
in a one-sided way. In so tar as the hedonistic 
theory of morality is based upon the doctrine 
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that pleasure or happiness is the sole object 
. desire, it expresses an abstract or individualisl 
conception of personality. That desire ia 
things which are expected to produce pleasui 
may perhaps be accepted as a summary state- 
ment of certain characteristics of desire regarded 
as a mental fact. But, apart altogetlier from the 
question of the completeness or validity of sucfa 
a statement, taken in a purely jraychological sense, 
to derive from it a theory of the moral end is tOi 
make a couatructivc use of tlie abstract point of 
view required for psychology, in a domain to 
which it ia quite inapplicable. Tlie laws 
mental life cannot, indeed, be ignored in form^ 
ing a theory of the moral end, for that end musfc 
be realised by mental life ; and it must not, there- 
fore, be conceived in such a way as to make itft 
realisation inconsistent with what is known fA 
mental processes. The psychological results 
cannot be left out of account: morality mn 
be conceived in accordance with them. But tl 
function of the pBychology of conduct, in relatii 
to a theory of the moral end, is purely regulativa! 
it cannot be made to determine the end poaitivel; 
as it does when a direct passage is made from th 
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psychological formula tbat desire is for pleasuni 
to a hedonistic theory of the moral end. To make 
the lormiilii of psychological hedonism determine 
the moral point of view is to introduce into 
ethics an individualistic way of thinking, which 
is essential and proper to psychology, but which 
is irrelevant to the theory of morality, because it 
deliberately leaves out of account those relations 
to things and persons in which alone morality 
can exist. 

Mill's idea of conduct ia based on his psycho- 
logical conception of knowledge and desire : it is 
derived from his limitation of consciousness to its 
own states. His theory of desire depends upon 
an isolation of personal life from the real world ; 
and the abstraction of the subjective process from 
reality, in which his doctrine of conduct is thus 
rooted, betrays itself in the ethical consequencea 
of the doctrine. The formal statement that de- 
sire is always for pleasure or happiness ignores 
all the particular interests and objects by which 
desire ia actually determined and charactei-ised. 
It thus makes possible no distinction between 
actions on their inner or conscious side : in respect 
of their motive they all become alike and morally 
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indiSerent. Mill does actually i-ecognise a variety 
of uotiveB ; biit tliis recognition avowedly counts 
for nothing in his criticism of conducL Motives 
only acquire ethical importance for him, by a 
separation of charoclei from conduct, wliich is 
contrary to his own better judgment in the 
matter; they affect the moral worth of tlie agent, 
but not the morality of his actions.' Now this 
purely external conception of the worth of con- 
duct — this refusal to judge it otherwise than by 
its outward results — is an obvious aud direct 
consequeuce of the attempt to base ethics upon 
the formula that pleasure is the solo object of 
desire. The couception of desire which makes a 
sttttu of personal feeling its only possible object 
can have no ethical meaning but this, It separ- 
ates c<miluct from its eud, and makes the end a 
merely external effect. 

Even within the limits of his hedonism, Mill 
finds that this external couception of the relation 
of conduct to its end issues in a dissolution of 
practical life. One of his most searching dis- 
coveries, in the time of his doubt and distress, 
was the fatuity of the quest of personal happi- 
' UtilltarinuiEiu, p. 3(1. 
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nesa. " Those only are happy (I thought) who 
have their minds fixed on some object other than 
their own happiness ; on the happiness of others, 
on the improvement of mankind, even on some 
art or pursuit, followed not as a means, but as 
itself an ideal end." ^ If only for ita own sake, 
happiness must be allowed to come unsought. 
Those who aim at something else " find happiness 
by the way ; " ' but when it is sought it is not 
found. " The conscious ability to do without 
happiness gives the best prospect of realising 
such happiness as is attainable."'' Tliat such 
^^dmiseions ns these are a surrender of tlie doc- 
trine that only happiness can be desired, is a 
point on which it is hardly needful to insist. It 
is more interesting to observe that they are 
a powerful commentary npon Mill's ethical 
theory. Moral life ceases to be a unity for him, 
because he separates means and end in it, and 
makes the standard of conduct a mere out- 
ward consequence. We have just seen that 
Mill's failure to make the inner aspect of con- 
duct morally significant leads him to ignore that 
relation of conduct and cliaracter wliich it had 

' Aultibiograpliy, p. 142. ' I'tilil-arinniHiu, p. 2i(. 
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been his strengtli and excellence to assert. This 
abstraction from each other of related elements 
in the unity of moral life finds a fitting sequel in 
the conclusion to which Mill is driven, when he 
asserts that the ideal end which action mitst 
realise can never be made ils motive. The i 
ternal character of the relation between action 
and its end or criterion makes practical life un- 
reasonable. 

Such difficulties as these belong to the incon- 
sistency of the elements in Mill's theory of ac- 
tion. If he had adopted a consistent deterministic 
aoconnt of conduct, and had been satisHed with 
such external criticism of it as determinism 
makes possible, his perplexities need never have 
occurred. They are the outcome of his -attempt 
to fiLse the ethical consequences of his mechanical 
theory of conduct with a criticism of action which 
implies its relation to self -consciousness. We have 
seen that Mill's attempt to reconcile his assertion 
of voluntary choice with his determinism is beset < 
with diSicullies ; but these difficulties are greatly 1 
complicated and intensified when he tries to com- 
bine not simply hia divergent ideas of conduct, bat 
the ethical conceptiotis that yrow out of tliem. 
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This constitutes the dramatic and Gpeciilative in- 
tei-est of Mill's ethical theory. It is tin attempt to 
find, within the limits of empiriciBm, a place for 
naive and nndistorted moral experience ; and Mill 
is distinguished from his empiricist predecessors 
by the serious and resolute nature of this attempt : 
he recognises the moral facts ua they had failed to 
do. Mill's Utilitarianism might, in fact, almost be 
signalised as a return of modern hedonism to the 
ethical point of view. It is something of a con- 
cession to regard Benthamism a^ a thuory of 
"Morals"; it is a theory of nearly everything in 
morals except the distinctively moral element; 
and Bentham's empiricist predecessors, though 
some of them were more theologically minded 
than he, were really no nearer to the ethical con- 
ception of conduct. With Mill this is changed, 
and we have a real attempt to express the results 
of moral experience. He is not satisfied witli a 
discovery of the means by which each individual's 
attempt to secure his own happiness, in the pres- 
ent or in a future life, may be turned to account 
for the general good. He attaches much more 
imiK)rtance than previous hedonism had done to 
the iuternul sanctions of conduct — to the estah- 
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lishment of a relation Ijetween the hedonistic end 
and tlie desires of Ibe individual. Wc shall have 
to see, at a later stage, in what directions Mill's 
Utilitarianism is modified by his attempt to make 
out a real identity of private with general inter- 
est. But, in sn far as his theory of the moral 
end consists in making it simply the satisfaction 
of actual desire, or the production of pleasant feel- 
ing, his main difficulties in working out that 
theory arise from hia attempt to combine with it 
the idea of a less external relation between con- 
/duct and its criterion. 

Mill makes utility a really moral principle. 
He affirms that " the principle of utility either 
has, or there is no reason why it might not have, 
all the sanctions which belong to any othex^ 
system of morals."' His main effort, J 
to clear it from the charge of i 
idealise it by connecting ih 
spiritual meaning, 
place which may be ossig] 
tarian gronnds, to virtiioju 
tnrian doctrine, he i 
that virtue is to I 
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desired disinterestedly, for itself ; " ^ and the utili- 
tarian standard "enjoins and requires the cul- 
tivation of the love of virtue up to the greatest 
strength possible, as being above all things im- 
portant to the general happiness." ^ The hedon- 
ism of MilFs ethical theory does not, in fact, 
express moral laxity or selfishness: the theory 
is conceived in no spirit of concession to self- 
regard or human weakness. 

Mill's education had been the work of a stern 
schoolmaster. What we know of James Mill 
makes it very credible " that his moral teaching 
was not likely to err on the side of laxity or in- 
dulgence:"^ we learn that "his moral feelings 
were energetic and rigid on all points which he 
deemed important to human wellbeing;"* and 
that his "moral inculcations were at all times 
mainly those of the ' SocrcUici viri* ; justice, 
temperance (to which he gave a very extended 
application), veracity, perseverance, readiness to 
encounter pain and especially labour ; regard for 
the public good ; estimation of persons according 
to their merits, and of things according to their 

^ Utilitarianism, p. 54. ' Ibid., p. 57. 

' Autobiography, p. 51. * Ibid., p. 107. 
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intrinsic usefalncfta; .1 life of exertion in coutr 
(listinction lo one of self-indulgent ease j 
Klytli," ' 

It would liiive been snrprisiu^ if Mill, broughtJ 
up on such ethical doctrine aa this, had relape 
into a theory of morals conceived in a less aida-J 
OUH spirit; for all the newer influences of tusH 
youth, and his growing sympathy with the ideal- 
ism of some of his contemporaries, could only 
serve to intensify his appreciation of the serious j 
side of life. Tliere is nothing which sliould lead 1 
lis to expect in his hedonism any failure to do I 
justice to the claims of morality or of social rela- ] 
tiona; and, in point of fact, the most obvious 1 
moral quality of the theory is its^emphasia upon 1 
benevolence. In its assertion of the obligation 
of justice, and in its demand for leasouable self- 
McriFico, Mill's Utilitarianism shows no lack of j 
moral aintiw — betrays no weakness or fri){idity of j 
moral motive. 

Nor, again, is the hedonistic cast of the theoryl 
to be exptainml by any kind of sensuousness iai 
Mill, or in those from whom he learned his ethics, I 
In such men as Bentham and James Mill ttierej 
' ItAubivgraphr, p. VI. 
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is little enough of the " artistic temperament " ; 
aud the art of enjoyment is one in which Mill 
linds Iiiraself fatally lacking.' From sucli men 
the real temper of hedonism is conspicuously 
absent. Theirs is not the mood of the epicure. 
Love of pleasure is, at all events, not their beset- 
ting sin. They are reflective rather than sensi- 
tive ; and there is in them more of the sage than 
of the voluptuary. Hedonism, in any ordinary 
sense of tiie terra, sits strangely enough upon such 
men as these ; and Mill's hedonism is not such 
as can reasonably be ascribed to any constitu- 
tional overestimate of even the most refined 
indulgences. 

The philanthropic or humanitarian bent of his 
mind had probably much more to do with Mill's 
liedouism than any enthusiastic personal appreci- 
ation of pleasure. This is a real element in his 
outlook ui)on life. He is, above all things, inter- 
ested in human wellheing; and his emphasis on 
happiness connects itself, undoubtedly, with this 
aide of his character. The most obvious evils of 
human life are its dulness and ita miser}' ; and no 
normally constituted and sympathetic observer 
' .\uto1jiiigniplij-. p. 143. 
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can fail to see in these, and especially in the ac- 
tual pains that men undergo, the ntost clamant 
wrongs that await redress. Tim sauit and the 
prophet may perceive, with truer iosight, that a 
more real tragedy is the failure of life from within 
— the weakness that consents to evil, the cowar- 
dice that courts defeat, the selfishness that separ- 
ates every man from his neighbour. But the 
needless pain and sorrow of mankind are more 
visible evils ; and there has been no real philan- 
thropy that has not been alive to their presence, 
and urgent for their removal. Mill's conscious- 
ness of them colours all his thought about human 
conduct. When he insists that " the greatest hap- 
piness of the greatest number " is the criterion of 
morality, he is the spokesman of those to whom 
life brings too much pain. In their behalf he 
affirms the equal rights oE all human beings; and 
it is the spectacle of their misery that makes his 
claim seem valid and needful. If Mill's utilitari- 
anism has been of more real and direct service, in 
its effect upon social ideals and practice, than 
other, and perhaps more accurate, ethical theories, 
it has only fulfilled, in this, his main intention. 
It derives its character from his sympathy with 
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the paius of humanity : his heiluiiisni 'w 
moral and humane interests. 

Mill himself, in his review of Whewell's ethi- 
cal writings, asserts, in the moat unqualified way, 
hia belief in the moral validity of his own theory. 
" We are as much for conscience, duty, recti- 
tude," he says, " as Dr Whewell. The terms, and 
all the feelings connected with them, are as much 
a part of the ethics of utility aa of that of intui- 
tion. The point in dispute is, what acts are the 
proper object of those feelings ; wlietlier we ought 
to take the feelings as we tind them, us accident 
or design has made tliem, or whether the tendency 
of actions to promote ijappiuess affords a test to 
which tl»e feelings of morality should conform." ' 

Ih this passage, however, it is to be observed 
that Mill makes more of the logical than of the 
ethical aspect of the principle of utility; and it 
is beyond doubt that his acceptance of this prin- 
ciple was mainly deteiTuined, at all events in the 
first instance, by bis sense of its logical useful- 
ness. " Sly zeal," he says, speaking of his early 
lienthaniisni, " was as yet little else, at that period 
of my life, than zeal for speculative opinions. It 

' IKHMrlitli'inH ntnl t>iw'u«>ioii9. vol. ji. ii. ihi. 
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had not ita root in genuine benevolence, or synfc- 
pathy with mankind ; though these qualities held 
their due place in my ethical standard." ^ The 
logical unity, or coherence, of the utiKtarian 
theoTj if2A what first commended it to MilL 
He saw men's moral judgments determined by 
traditions, caprices, and prejudices; and he de- 
sired to substitute for these a logic of practice. 
He criticises Whewell's * Elements of Morality ' 
as " nothing better than a classification and sys- 
tematizing of the opinions which he found pre- 
vailing, among those who had been educated 
according to the approved methods of his own 
country ; or, let us rather say, an apparatus for 
converting those prevailing opinions, on matters 
of morality, into reasons for themselves." - Mill 
regards utilitarianism as the only escape from 
confused and arbitrary moral conceptions; and 
he accepts it primarily as the only ethical system 
which gives a real deduction of moral rules from 
a single principle. This is the secret of his enthu- 
siasm for Bentham's ethical work. He had been 
too thoroughly "rooted and grounded" in indi- 

* Autobiography, p. 109. 

' DisRortations and DiscusHionn, vol. ii. p. 4.53. 
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vidualism to detect the abstraction which under- 
lay Bentham's whole conception of conduct ; and 
when he rend the 'Principles of Morals and 
Legislation ' all his previous ideas became au 
orderly and coniplete system of ethics. "The 
feeling rusLed upon me," he says, " that all pre- 
vious moralist* were superseded, and that here 
indeed waa the commencement of a new era in 
thought." ' The principle of utility " fell exactly 
into its place," he adds, " as the key-atone which 
hplj ti:igether the detached and fragmentary com- 
ponent parts of my knowledge and beliefs. It 
gave unity to my conceptions of things.'"' 

For Beutham himself the interest of utilita- 
rianism liad been primarily logical : it gave him '. 
a principle for the theory of legislation, juat 
as his psychological hedonism and his theory of 
tlie "sanctions" oC morality summed up, in a 
convenient formula, the means by which human 
conduct can be influenced ; and Mill defends 
Bentham's ethical theory on the ground ot its 
scientific or logical value. "It is by his viethod 
cliiefly," be says, " that Benthnm, as we think, 
justly earned a position in moral science analo- 
' AiiiobiiigTBpiir, |i, en, - iiiiii., |i, 6fl. 
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gons to that of Bftcoii in physical. It is because 
he was the first to enter into the right mode of 
working ethical problems, Uiongli he worked many 
of them, as Bacon did physiotil, on insufficient 
data." ' Except in the case of a conflict of moral 
■rules, which must be settled by reference to first 
principles, the ntilitarian controversy ia "a ques- 
tion of arrangement and logical subordination 
ratlier than of practiea; important principally 
in a purely scientific i>oint of view, for the sake 
of the systematic unity and coherency of ethical 
philosophy." ^ That morality should be " referred 
to an end of some sort, and not left in the 
dominion of vague feeling or inexplicable internal 
conviction, that it be made a matter of reason 
and calculation, and not merely of sentiment, is 
essential to the very idea of moral philosophy ; 
IB, in fact, what renders argument or discussion 
on moral questions possible." • 

This logical character of the importance of the 
utilitarian principle doesf not make it less signifi- 
cant, in Mill's eyes, for the practice of morality. 
"The contest." he says, "between the morality 
' DwerUtioDi uid Diiwanions. rol. iL p. 482. 
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whicli appeals to an externiil standiird, and that 
which grounds itself on internal conviction, is the 
contest of progressive morality against stationary 
— of reason and argument against the mere deifica- 
tion of opinion and Imbit."^ He makes this, in 
fact, hie chief apology for utilitarian ethics, that 
the utilitarian princijile is one by which conci-ete 
acts and general moral rules can be judged and 
determined. He points out that certain of the 
consequences of an action can generally be fore- 
seen * and that it is the function of a science of 
ethics to criticise these consequences in terms of 
the end whicli it assumes.'' He urges, in favour 
of utilitarianism, that the principle which it 
makes use of can be made a criterion of the con- 
sequences of action, and therefore a ground for 
rules of conduct ; utilitarianLsm is, in this way, 
a real theory of right and wrong in conduct * — 
a theory fitted to guide action. It is thus mainly 
aa an assertion of the moral significance of con- 
sequences that Mill defends hedonism. He shares 

'. DiiwerUtioiu and DiBcumtoiis, vol. ii. p. Mi. 

•IImiI.,voI. i. p. U2. 

' Logit, p. 620. 

< riii"prtBti<m» sTid niwuiwiona. Vi-.|. I, pp. -181 ff. 
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Benthain's contempt for the authontf of thosa I 
Qujustified seaUments of sympathy and antipathy I 
which are apt to be regarded as the ultimate I 
court of appeal in moral questional He points 1 
out that " tfl all those d. priori moralists, who j 
deem it necessary to argue at all, utihtarian argu- 
ments are iudispensable ; " * Whewell " deduces 
his secondary principles" from the hedonistio j 
end, and defends them on hedonistic grounds;" 
and Kant finds in experience and preference the 
real ground of his criterion,* The utilitarian 
principle ie thus an essential element in the 
methoil of ethics. 

Mill finds the peculiar excellence of Beutham's i 
utilitarianism in two characteristics of his method. 

In the first place, Benlhani's method is in- 
ductive and analytic. More than any previous 
moralist, he seems to Mill to have the scientific ] 
quality — the power of going behind abstractions \ 
and generalities, Eiml dealing with tilings iu the 
concrete reality of their details,'' 

' DiMerUtiiiDS Mid PiHCuesionR, toI. ii. p. 4911. 

* UUlitarianUin, p. E. 

■ niwerUtioiiB wiil ^)ilKUHill|l^ v^<l. ii. p. 4S6. 

' UtUitarutnum, p. 6, 

' llitp«r(*(4<ina and Dbousrioni, vol. i. pp. n4t-:i4S, 
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In the second place, Mill praises the confltnic- 
tiveness ot Bcntham's work. "With him," he 
flays, "the first nse to be made of hia ultimate 
principle, was to erect on it, aa a foundation, 
secondary or middle principles, capable of serving 
as premises for a body of ethical doctrine not 
derived from existing opinions, but fitted to be 
their test."' Hia work is positive, and not 
merely destructive or critical; and its value is 
therefore permanent. This constructive utility "l 
of Bentham's etliieal theory, which had been part 
of its original attraction for Mill, continued to / 
appeal to him, even when he was most aware of 
Bentham's shortcomings ; and his sense of it 
helped the individualistic presuppositions of the 
theory to retain that hold upon Mill's mind 
which they never entirely lost. — 

But, with all his belief in the logical value of 
the principle of utility, and with all his apprecia- 
tion of the force and skill with which Bentham 
had developed and applied that principle, Mill is 
keenly aware of the hniitations of Bentham's 
system of morality. He criticises it with all the 
energy of a former disciple. He points out that 

' r>iN*rrtntioii8 nivl PiwusBion-, vol. ii. ]>. Iill. 
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f. Bentham makes no contribution to the science of 
personal morality, since his theory "does not 
pretend to aid individoals in the fortnation of 
their own character ; " * and he insists that with- 
out an ideal of personal life, "the. regulation of 
. . . outward actions must be altogether halt^ 
ing and imperfect." * 

In such criticism of ^ntham's ethical think- 
ing Mill shows a sense of its outwardness and of 
its failure to meet the facts of moral experience, 
which belongs to his own deepened conscious- 
ness of the spiritual significance of conduct. 
When he says that Benthamism " will do nothing 
... for the spiritual interests of society,"' he 
betrays a consciousness of an ideal which is not 
expressed in his hedonism. The mere summation 
: of pleasures has become in a high degree iielfi- 
1 vant. Mill is thinking of moral life in terms 
' of an idea of character, to which no justicejs 
done when it is criticised merely as a means to 
the production of pleasant feeling. He expresses, 
in this renunciation of Bentham's theory of life, 
the demand for a direct relation between the 

' DiiiHertatiotm and Discuasions, vol. i. p. 363. 
' Ibid., p. 364. ^ Iliid., p. 365. 
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tuoral end and the conduct which realisca it. 
Such a demand — inconsistent with a purely 
hedonistic theory of the moral criterion, and 
witli the determinism which is natural to auch 
a theory — connects itself with Mill's belief in 
the reality and importance of voluntary choice, 
and is fulfilled by a conception of moral good- 
ness as a real quality of self-conscious action. 

Mill's idea of conduct tia a spiritual function, 
however he may fail to {pve it coherent expres- 
sion, issues in a view of morality which stands 
in no very positive relation to his hedonism. 
It betrays itself in the social character of his 
conception of the moral end, in the extent to 
which he qualifies his assertion of tlie worth of 
pleasure, and in the importance which ho attaches 
to the inward aspect of the moral life. We shall 
have to see, in the next chapter, how largely 
these ways of thinkiug modify the complexion of 
his utilitarian ethics 
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THE WORTH OF CONDUCT 



Tt luis already lu'eii HiiggL-stwl that Hedunmm is 
a theory which makes moriility relative to the 
interests of personal life; and it is especially 
characteristic of Mill that he emphasises this 
personal aspect of moral good. Hia sense of the 
value of conduct is not diminished by hia belief 
in the possibility of giving a naturalistic account 
of its development ; ^ and, with all his experi- 
entialiam, lie retains the strongest and sanest 
conviction of the worth oE practical ideals.* Hia 
■ 1 conception of such ideals, and of the value which 
they express, makes them relative to the needs 
of individual persons. 

' Cf. Autoliiograpby, p. 151. 

' Cf. Dueerlaljuus dutl DiH/u^iiiiM, vul. iii. p. 16. 
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Against all abstract conceptiona of value, and 
against the materialistic iuterpretatioii of it which 
is more often implied iu habits of thought and 
conduct than theoretically expressed, lie main- 
tains the relativity nf every kind of good to 
personal consciousness and experience. Human 
desire is the source of the value of things: 
their worth consists in the satisfaction of desire 
which they afford. The people of a country, tor 
example, " are that for the sake of which its wealth 
exists;"' and social institutions, and economic 
conditions, are criticised in relation to the good 
of individuals. Popular, and even scientific, 
critics of utilitarianism are apt to do but scant 
justice to the unqualified assertion which the 
theory makes of the worth of the human inter- 
ests. Mill yields to no idealist in his m<tgniGcent 
contempt for material things, when these are 
made to seem more important than the needs of 
personal life wliich it is their proper function to 
aatisfy. His economic theory expresses, at every 
turn, the loftiest liumauism, and the most com- 
plete disregard of ull apparent advantages wliich 
do not really benefit individuals. 

' Politioal Ecoaumy, p. 6. 
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This h tli*r iD-eaiiiEu: *A his 5>::i;^cSik:»n of ibe 
nkkA lor a criticisai of 'j-.>ii>:iiiipc5:*ii, &Dd for m 
proper app^^eeiaiion of :Lt: relidYr vilne cf ihii^*Sw 
He does not look wiih uno^^Ali^^^i &pp«T\>Tral on 
the mere desire of wealih. TLis ~has:e lo be 
rich,^ and the stimalus to prodiiccioii which it 
gives, are not in themselves goc»i ; and they do 
not even afford anv real secoiitv for the i>aalis- 
ation of ethical or economic ideals. Mill s point 
of view is that of a moralist, whose humanism 
teaches him to look below the snrface of things, 
and not to accept blindly the thoughtless esti* 
mates either of the popidace or of a scientific 
cult. He sees in the conmiercial life of England, 
and in the very mood of its industrial prosperity, 
an ambition that defeats itself, and a materialism 
whose doom is already sealed. *' In England," he 
says, " it is not the desire of wealth that needs 
to be taught, but the use of wealth, and appreci- 
ation of the objects of desire which wealth can- 
not purchase, or for attaining which it is not 
required. Every real improvement in the char- 
acter of the English, whether it consists in 
giving them higher aspirations, or only a joster 
estimate of the value of their present objects 
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of desire, must necessarily moderate the ardour 
of their devotion to the pursuit of wealth."^ 

For his own part, he is " not charmed with the 
ideal of life held out by those who think that the 
normal state of human beings is that of struggling 
to get on ; " 2 he finds, in the scramble for riches, 
and all its results, only " the disagreeable symp- 
toms of one of the phases of industrial progress ;"^ 
and he suggests that " the best state for human 
nature is that in which, while no one is poor, no 
one desires to be richer, nor has any reason to fear 
being thrust back, by the efforts of others to push 
themselves forward."^ He admits, indeed, that 
competition stimulates and increases production ; 
but the mere increase of material wealth does 
not appear to him to be absolutely or necessarily 
good. " It is only in the backward countries of 
the world that increased production is still an 
important object : in those most advanced, what 
is economically needed is a better distribution ; " ' 
and economy in production will only secure real 
advantages when "civilization and improvement 
shall have so far advanced, that what is a benefit 

1 Political Economy, p. 65. ^ Ibid., p. 453. 

=» Ibid., p. 454. 
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to the whole shall c« a c<cnett to cacL i:i«iividaal 
compoein<r it."^ Unrnciccive an-l zyx r-n>lT2C- 
tive use of weakh is ihe uliiziAre eni of the 
whole economi-* j«c«:x5s : ani it is :i:c :Le ini':»cni 
bat the misapplicaiioii of Tir.Z'r>i:::dTcl7 or-Cr- 
snmed wealth that calls fcr criti,!isz:.- \Li:eiial 
wealth is. in fa^:. ^i seoon'iirr irai>:r:in-^:t for 
MUL - A scai:-:-iLirT c»:-nd::ivn •:■: car-::al in-l 
p«:'P»alanon inrli'e^ n-:- sr.idocarr scale -jf hT-jn 
imprcTemei::." ' <r>z tl^r :\Q:nr7. the tme es^is 
of cr-Mn-z-c <:sEii all Ctr realisei cven wtr-n piii^lr 
maz«=Tial prc^zress is i>:5 :?-i^ '-^— Moral anJ 
srxial a-ivaz-::*. ar^i ibe izirr.-Ttrnrii: of ibe art 
of liTizg. 'i; z:-: iepr- i :c -rliniiei irrcre?ts>e ol 
majeriil wtalti: ari :1.-t ar^r hirl^rec. ntber 
tLin tzjTjLrirr^L :t :lf tr^r-'^ss^ri't::: of men in 
'XCjk an ■;■! ger:-; :■-. I: i^^-cs n i--is were 
free fr:cL iLl? rc^Iv sclr.fi vor-irii::-.-^ iheai, 

r» -^" - •" _ ■• » > 

um3c »i.j ? .. r JT^,.^.- ■■*!■. «c c «.;*« V. 4..JLk .w a ^'C^.XJlXkSl 

LiTTif la"»:'^:T-~ * E'^rrv tvvi:^.'ir-.v ,\cc:i::q, in 
fnsL OipiSiiL f:^ iif w:ir:h u>,c ::s i5tvl i«i 
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personal life. It is only in virtue of its use by 
conacious persons tliat wealth is good ; and it is 
good simply in so far us it l;;uds itself to their 
[lurposes. 

This conception of viilue is protuundly ethical. 
Against the attempt to crush or overshadow the 
human spirit, or to silunce its claims hy llie 
worship of outwanl prosperity and the deifica- 
tion of material wealth. Mill aflirms the supreme 
worlh of personal life, and its moral superiority 
to all impersonal things ; and, in this assertion of 
the personal source of all value, he joins himself 
to those whose eatiniat* ia most worthy ot heed. 
This is the ethical way of conceiving value ; and it 
is this which makes hedonism an ethical theory. 

This idea, however, that all worth is relative 
to personal ends, gives fundamental ethical im- 
jwrtance to the mode in which personality is 
conceived. We have already seen that the 
degree in which Mill's ethical theory is affected 
by his individualistic idea of personality com- 
mits bira to a view of the moral end, which 
separates it from the acts la which it is realised, 
and makes it only an external effect of them. 
This dislocation of the moral end from action 
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leads, as we have seen, to real difficulties within 
hedonism itself; and a further difficulty arises 
in the attempt to pass from the egoism, which 
is involved in the theory that all desire is for 
personal pleasure, to the universalism of the 
utilitarian conception of the moral end. Mill 
partly evades this difficulty by a recognition of 
the social character of personality, which serves 
to justify his ethical universalism, but which is 
not consistent with his attempt to derive mor- 
ality from an individualistic theory of desire. 

While he does not " conceive life to be so rich 
in enjoyments, that it can afford to forego the 
cultivation of all those which address themselves 
to wliat M. Comte terms the egoistic propensi- 
ties," ^ and while he makes pleasure itself a good, 
Mill yet affirms that enjoyments need to be moral- 
ised ; and he makes their " moralisation " consist 
'' in cultivating the habitual wish to share them 
with others, and with all others, and scorning to 
desire anything for oneself which is incapable of 
being so shared." ^ 

The social conception of morality could not 
but come naturally to a disciple of Bentham 

^ Auguste Comte and PositiviBm, p. 145. ^ Ibid. 
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Bentham's " morals " were of a. political kind, 
meant to serve as a basis for leglslatiou; aud 
au etliical Bystem intended primarily to guide 
the work of a legislator could hardly fail to be 
determin eiLby tlie idea of- a "coiunion gooiL" 
But Bentham's conception of conduct was not 
of a kind that made it possible for him to regard 
the geuentl happiness as an end or object of 
desire for the individuals who make up society. 
It is an end, on his theory, for the community 
or for the legislator; but it is not desired by 
individuals; and the function of government is 
to use penal sanctions of various kinds in such 
a way as to establish an external connection 
between the private pleasure of individuals 
and the general good. The social character of 
morality is thus conceived by Bentham in a 
very imperfect way. The common good, or the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number, is 
not really made a moral end, because it cannot 
be desired by the individual agent. 

While Mill's recognition of the social char- 
acter of morality is really a development of 
Bentham's political or legislative conception of 
it, lie does more tlian Bentham to Justify such 
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a conception, because he regards personal life I 
as itself social, and makes social relationshipa I 
natural to man, His assertion that the moral | 
end is a common good connects itself with his I 
idea of the individual as a member of society; and 
this revised idea of the individual, which con- 
siders his actual nature to be in some degree the j 
embodiment of social I'elations, makes the com- 
mon good a possible object of desire for him, 
The moralisation of desire — its identiGcation | 
with a common interest—is rendered possible by 
the pressure of society upon its menibers, and by 
the degree in which their nature is formed by I 
their social relations. 

" To do as one would be done by, and to love I 
one's neighbour aa oneself, constitute the ideal ] 
perfection of utilitarian morality;"' and the 
realisation of this ideal morality can be best 
approached by such a development of social in- 
stitutions, and of public opinion, as will tend to ! 
identify private with general interests.' Social I 
interests do not, on Mill's theory, i-eqiiire to be 
implanted in man artificially. "The deeply 
rooted conception which every individual even [ 
> UUliUrianinn, p. ^f>. 
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now baa of himself as a social being, tends to 
make Mm feel it one of his natural wants that 
there should be harmony between hia feelings 
and aims and those of his fellow-creaturea."' 
The " feeling of unity with our fellow-creatures " 
does indeed require education and cultivation ; 
but it ia capable of becoming " as deeply rooted 
in our character, and to our own eonsciouanesa as 
completely a part of our nature, as the horror of 
crime ia in au ordinarily well-brought-up young 
person;"* and this is possible because it is not 
an externa] law but a natural feeling. 

This naturalness of the social interests con- 
stitutes the possibility of that action for the 
general good in which morality consists; but, in 
itself, it is a mere potentiality of moral life ; and 
morality only grows up under the influence of 
forces which tend to identify public and private 
good. Society is the grent educator of moral life. 
Its wellbeing depends on the power of unselfish 
interests:' its very existence is only possible by 
a discipline of eetfisb propensities " which consists 
in subordinating them to a common system of 
' lua., |). 40. 



' UtilitarisaiBiD, |>. 50. 
' RciiresenUl 
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opinions ; " ^ and this dependence of society upon 
the power of combined action, which its members 
have, makes its development a growth in in- 
dividnals of those qualities wliieh unite their 
interests, so that ''there is not a more accurate 
test of the progress of civilization than the pro- 
gress of the power of co-operation,''- The quali- 
ties which social life requires are thus wrought 
into the characters of men; and the exigencies 
of society produce such a development of their 
personal aptitudes that 'what is lost in the 
separate efficiency of each, is far more than made 
up by the greater capacity of united action. In 
proportion as they put off the qualities of the 
savage, they become amenable to discipline ; cap- 
able of adhering to plans concerted beforehand, 
and about which they may not have been con- 
sulted : of subordinating their indi^'idual caprice 
to a preconceived determination, and performing 
severally the parts allotted to them in a com- 
bined undertaking." ^ Civilisation is, in fact, *' a 
struggle against the animal instincts." ^ 

> Logic, p. 605. 

' DiBtertatioiit and DiscoMionB, vol. L p. 165. 

> Political Economy, p. 423. ^ Ibid., p. 226. 
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This effect of social life upon the moral ten- 
dencies is largely due to the power of public 
opinion. The " feeling of unity with our fellow- 
creatures" shows itself in sensitiveness and re- 
sponsiveness to their esteem. "All experience 
shows that the mass of mankind never judge of 
moral questions for themselves, never see any- 
thing to be right or wrong until they have been 
frequently told it." ^ The modern civilised man 
finds much of the work of moral judgment " done 
to his hand," ^ and inherits an experience on which 
" all the prudence, as well as all the morality of 
life, is dependent."^ Bentham's underestimate 
of this accumulated experience is an aspect of 
his individualism which Mill singles out for 
criticism ; ' and Mill himself is keenly aware of 
its importance. Not only " when it succeeds in 
enforcing a servile conformity to itself,"* but 
still more when it forms a steadying pressure 
against reforming zeal, the public opinion which 
embodies the traditions and experiences of hu- 

^ Political Eksonomy, p. 226. 

^ Utilitarianism, p. 34. 

' DiBsertatioDs and Discussions, vol. i. pp. 351, 352. 

* Representative Government, p. 207, cf. p. 116. 
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manity is ft powerful and wholesome infiueace I 
upon character.* Society corrects, by this and ' 
other means, the one-sidednees of individuals ; * 
and all interaction with others, whether within 
or beyond the limits of a single nationality, de- 
velops a breadth of character and interests, by 
which individuals are redeemed from their isola- 
tion, and the idea of a common good is made 
possible.' Both by the activities which its re- 
lations produce, and by the opinions and feelings 
which arise out of its needs, social life tends to 
identify the felt interests of each individual with 
those of ottiers. 

This moral power of society is bo essential an 
element in its veiy nature, that Mill makes the 
moral effect of social institutions a test of their 
worth. "Human beings owe to each other help 
to distinguish the better from the worse, and 
encouragement to choose the former and avoid 
the latter. They should be for ever stimulating 
each other to increased exercise of their higher 
faculties, and increased direction of their feelings 
and aims towards wise instead of foolish, elevat- 

' ReiireseoiAUve QovGrDEoent, p. 207 ; cf. p. 11C- 

' Ibid., p. 300. ' Cf. I'oUticuI Kconoiiiy, |i|i. 351 , 36; 
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ing instead of degi'ftding, objects and pursuits." ' 
Even when Mill is most scepticnl of the possi- 
bility of giWng moral help, find moat critical of 
undue interference, he never suggests that the 
claim of huraau beiugs on the moral support of 
their fellows is less valid than any of their other 
rights. It ia thuB not surprising that he makes 
the moral effect of social relations tlie main 
criterion of their value. 

This, for example, is one of his chief ai-guinents 
for a reform of marriage laws and of the relations 
which they regulate. No doubt much of Mill's 
contention in this matter is a demand for " better 
bread timn can be made of wheat ; " and many of 
his suggestions indicate, not so much a serious 
appreciation of the facts of the case, as the im- 
patieuce of that untold and tragic yearning for a 
perfected human life, which lends so much of 
pathos and dignity to his intellectual work. But 
however little he may bo thought to contribute 
to the actual question of what is or is not 
involved in the distinction of sex, there is no 
mistaking the ground on which be argues for 
l^al equality of married persons, as " the only 
' Libert}', p. H. 
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means of rendering tlie daily life of mankind, in 
any high sense, a Bchool of moral cultivation." ' 
He demands a reform of the relation of men and 
women, because he sees how mnch that relation 
means for the moral health of society: hecause 
family life determines the moral directions of 
men, the position of woman, which gives family 
life its character and its power for good or evil, 
has an importance which Milt finds it impossible 
to overrate. The main significance of the whole 
question, for him, is in the efiect of the marriage 
relation iii>on character, and in the special power, 
which that relation has, of forming and develop- 
ing moral ideas.* 

In the same way, the value of all other social 
arrangements consists in their moral usefulueas: 
their justification is their tendency to make the 
common good the interest of individuals. Penal 
laws exist in order to enforce that conduct which 
is for the general advantage;^ and their legiti- 
macy depends, for Mill, upon their serving this 



' Subjection ot Woineu, p. 76. 

* C(. Subjection o( Woracti, a 
177-180. 

* Politii-al Ecnnotnr. p. 683, 
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purpuse. "ITie propel- end of goveriimeiiL" is Uj 
reduce the waste of enei^y occasioned by in- 
jurious conduct, 80 tliat tlie whole efForta of 
mtiukiud may be " turned to tlie lej^iliuiute em- 
ployment of tlie human faculties, ihat of compol- 
ling the powers of nature to l)e more and more 
eubservicnt to physical and moral good." ' The 
protection whidi society aftbrda to its members 
and their interests is valuable chiefly as the con- 
dition on which alone the development of industr)- 
and frugality is poaaible.^ " Inaeciu'ity of person 
and property, is as much aa to say, uncertainty 
of the connection between all human exertiou 
or eacrilice, and the attainment of the ends for 
which they are undergone ; " * and the obliga- 
tion of society to enforce security arises from 
the fatal effect which this uncertainty has upon 
the development of character, Tlie State is thus 
a moral institution. Its function is to maintain 
those conditious in which character can develop. 

Mill's faith in democracy is rooted in the same 
moral idea of the value of institutions. It 
belongs to his conviction that society ought to 

' Puliticnl Eeonouiy, |., rOl. ' lliiil., p. 422. 
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serve the moral interests of its iiieiiibers; and 
it expresaea Iiis belief in the educative effect 
of popular government, rather than any blind 
confidence in the wisdom or goodness of the 
masses. The worth of popular institutions con- 
sists largely in their tendency to make encli 
member of society "feel himself one of the 
public, and whatever is for their benefit to be for 
hia benefit."' They, are a "school of public 
spirit;"' and without them the development 
of character cannot be complete. 

Moral life cannot be perfected in isolation : no 
matter how well able the individual may be to 
conduct his life in solitude, the highest moral 
excellence is only possible for him as a mem* 
ber of society ; and " the aim of improvement 
should be not solely to place human beings in a 
condition in which they will be able to do with- 
out one another, but to enable them to work 
with or for one another in relations not involving 
dependence."* Tlie effect of a state of society 
upon character is "in itself the most interest- 
ing phenomenon which that state of society 

' lleprraentnlivp Govern ment. )>. C8. 
* ruliliottl Eouuoiuy, \,. ICI. 
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can possibly present ; " ' for there are certain 
peraonal qualities which can only be developed 
in society ; and these, on the utilitarian theory, 
are of the very essence of morality. The value 
of social life is thus ethical — it consists in an 
effect on character ; society lias its " perfect 
work " in producing those moral qualities which 
cannot exist apart from it and on which its 
own stability depends. The end of society is 
realised in the production of that type of char- 
acter which is fitted for social life — in tlie 
identification of the interests of individuals 
with the general good. 

Mill's theory of tlie relation of morality to 
social life thus forms a highly important element 
in his ethics, It constitutes a real advance upon 
Bentbam's external way of conceiving the rela- 
tion ; and it suggests, although not in a way 
altogether consistent with Mill's explicit iheoiy 
of desire, how a common good or general hap- 
piness may come to be desired by individuals. 
It is of more importance, however, for under- 
standing Mill's ethical theory, to observe that 
the way in which he connects the moral life 
' Lugiu, p. im. 
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witli society iiiodities liis h(^(lonium in two ro- 
Bpects. 

In the first place, the moral Etaudard, in reter- 
ence to which Mill criticiscB social conditions, 
is not strictly hedonistic. Too much, certainly, 
might be made of this point; since it may be 
argiied that, while the tendency of social con- 
ditions to promote gootl character is the best 
criterion of their value, the gooduesa of char- 
acter itself is determined hy its hedonic worth. 
While, however, this objectivity of the standard 
actually applied by MUt to social relations does 
not, I think, warrant us in suggesting that he 
abandons the hedonistic point of view, it is yet 
not without inlerest. It indicates at least that 
other, and more objective, criteria can be applied 
to the phenomena in question more readily than 
the hedonistic standard; and it leads naturally 
to the conelusioQ that good character is related, 
in no merely external way, to the moral end. 

It is still more important, however, to remark 
that Mill's whole assertion, that the Dioral end 
must be a " common good," contains the admis- 
sion (wliich, indeed, he explicitly makes) that 
tdedsure requires " moralisalion " — that mere 
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satisfaclioii does not realise the moral eutl, but 
that the very idea of morality requires a criti- 
cism of desires. 

Mill is, in fact, aware of the slight exteut to 
which men's actual desires afford them moral 
guidance, and of the inadequacy of -their subjec- 
tive feelings as a clue to their real good. He 
recognises that "life could not go on if it were 
uot admitted that impulses must he controlled, 
and that reason ought to govern our actions ; " ' 
and he maintains that " tiie duty of man is the 
same in respect tu his own nature as in respect 
to the nature of all other things, namely, not to 
follow but to amend it."^ Inclinations cannot 
be assumed to be a safe guide for conduct : they 
" may he the expression not of the divine will, 
but of the fetters which impede its free action ; 
and to take hints from these for the guidance 
of our own conduct may be falling into a trap 
laid by the enemy."* 
C The actual desires of men do not, in fact, rep- 
resent theii' real needs : the greatest misfortunes 
— such aa " ignorance and want of culture " — are 

' Ii!aB«]^> «u Keligion, |i. 45. * Ibiil., p. S4. 

nbi<l.,v, 55. 
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those "of which the persons sufl'ering from them 
are apt to be least aware." ' The real value 0! 
things JB not always represented in the < 
felt for them. There are things " of the worth of 
which the demand of the market is by no means 
a test ; things of which the utility does not con- 
sist in miniaturing to inclinations, nor in serving 
the daily uses of life, and the wont of which is 
leaBt felt where the need is greatest This is 
peculiarly true of those things which are chiefly 
useful as tending to raise the character of human 
beings. The uncultivated cannot be competent 
judges of cultivation. Those who most need to 
be made wiser and better, usually desire it least, 
and if they desired it, would be incapable of find- 
ing the way to it by their own lights."' The 
utility which Mill makes his moral principle is 
"utility in the largest sense, grounded on the 
permanent interests of a man as a progressive 
being."* 

This sense of the limitations of subjective feel- 
ing as a guide for conduct determines one of j 
^Mill's most significant ditt'erences from Benthaui. 

' DiwerULioDa and Diacutuun*. v 

* Puliticiil hrt-utmuiy, p. 675. 
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Bentham bad denied all qualitative distinction 
between pleasures : pleasures differed, for him, 
only in quantity — in their intensity, that 18 to 
say, and in their duration. They differed also, 
when regarded aa motives, in their nearness or 
remoteness, and their certainty or uncertainty. 
Considered as furnishing a criterion for conduct, 
they could also be compared in respect of their 
tendency to be followed by pleasant and not to 
he followed by painful feelings — their fecundity 
and purity ; and when they were considered in 
relation to a number or community of persons, 
it became necessary to ask by how many they 
could be enjoyed. But all this is, for Bentham, 
a purely quantitative estimate of pleasure.' 

Mill, on the other hand, maintains that " it is 
quite compatible with the principle of utility to 
recognise the fact, that some fciwds of pleasure 
are more desirable and more valuable than 
others," ' " It would be absurd," he says, " that 
. . . the estimation of pleasures should be sup- 
posed to depend on qunntity alone." ^ He points 
to the fact that " there is no known Epicurean 



' BenUiBm'* I'rinci|il(a of Moruls ai 
' UUlilBriauiBDi, p. 11. 



I Le|{islntiou, cIih[>. i 
'IWd.p. 12. 
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theory of life which does not a.-yign Co the 
pleasures of the intellect^ of the feelings and 
imagioatioD, and of the moral st^ptim^aitg, a 
mnch higher valae as pkasores than to those 
of nuere sensation;"^ and he a^eert^ that *^the 
feelings and judgment of the experienced'' 
"declare the pleasures deriTed frc*m the h^zher 
faculties to be preferable in Ii'ii/i, apart from the 
question of intensity, to th«36e of which the 
animal nature, disjoined from the higher facnl- 
ties, is sosceptible." * This reference to the 
'^feelings and judgment of the experienced' 
^ is Mill's ground for the distinction between 
"higher" and " lower '' pleasures, and for the 
preference which the very act of distinguishing 
them gives to the higher. *" On a question," he 
says, ** which is the best worth having of 
two pleasures, or which of two modes of exist- 
ence is the most grateful to the feelings, apart 
from its moral attributes and from its conse- 
quences, the judgment of those who are qualified 
by knowledge of both, or, if they differ, that of 
the majority among them, must be admitted as 
finaL" ' He asserts that only those whose higher 

1 UiifiteiHin, y. 11. ' Ibid., IK 16. ' Uud.. ^ IS. 
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faculties have been trained are capable of esti- 
mating the relative vtiliie of different kinds of 
pleasure ; and he commits the judgment of the -^ 
worth of things to the wise and good so com- 
pletely tliat it would not " be easy, even for an 
unbeliever, to find a better translation of the rule 
of virtue from the abstract into the concrete, 
tlian to endeavour so to live that Christ would 
approve our life." ' 

The mode in which Mill proposes to test the 
relative value of different classes of pleasure 
suggests the real nature of those distinctions of 
kind which he asserts to exist among them. It 
indicates that he is serious in distinguishing 
those differences of kind from any merely quan- 
titative variations such as Bentbam's theory had i 
considered : it implies that pleasures are distin- 
guished by another crilerion than that of pleas- ■ 
anlness alone. 
I It is hardly possible to suspect Mill of author- 
ising one man to judge what is actually most 
pleasant for another. In respect of their mere 
pleasantness to him, each man must be allowed 
to be the best judge of his own enjoyments: so 
' KntinyH uii I!o1i)P"r), p. IV.'. 
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much of liberty can hardly be refused even to 
the most foolish; and if the saint or the sage 
professed to compare the pleasantness of higher 
and lower enjoyments, he might lay himself open 
to the retort that he did not adequately appreciate 
the joys of cock-fighting or alcoholic intoxication. 
The " experienced " have, indeed, no special auth- 
ority to pronounce impartially upon the pleasant- 
ness of different feelings ; for it is the very privi- 
l^e of virtue not to crave for vice, and not to 
desire its joys. The authority of the wise is in a 
^^ifferent sphere. Mill's appeal to their judgment 
is indeed not to be gainsaid : it has its credentials 
not only in Plato and Aristotle, and in Stoicism, 
but, under more or less disguise, in all ethical 
theory that keeps contact with the issues of the 
moral life; it expresses the human personal 
quality of all moral judgment, which has no value 
as a dead code but only as a living intuition. 
But the judgment of the experienced applies 
to pleasure only because pleasure is not what 
hedonism sometimes takes it to be — an isolated 
mental state, unrelated to personal qualities, and 
capable of being fully calculated in time and 
intensitj. Hie judgment of the wise, and indeed 
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tlte moral Jiidgmeut, applies to pleasures in 
respect not of their mere plcaBantness, but o[ 
other relatioiis from which tlieir moral signi- 
ficance is really derived : it applies to them as 
satisfactious of desire, or as results of conduct, 
and, in either case, as related to the character 
which action and desire express. — • 

This is imjilied in Mill's own contention that the 
judgment of the wise approves the type of char- 
acter which is also that required for the general 
happiness : ' it is not a set of pleasures, hut a 
kind of person, that is preferred by " the feelings 
and judgment of the experienced;" and the pre- 
ference is thus not simply hedonistic. The same 
view of the distinction of kind among pleasures 
is conveyed in Mill's insistence on the relativity 
of pleasures to character and faculty ; ^ and it is 
even more evident in the judgment that " it is 
better to be a humau being dissatisfied than a pig 
satisfied ; belter to he Socrates dissatisfied than a 
fool satisfied,"* In such a statement, "better," . 
plainly, does not mean more pleasant. The idea of 
pleasure or happiness aa the end has given place •" 
to a criterion of another kind, Tlie desire that 
< I7tDitsrinui2tu, [>. IS. ' lloil., |i. 11. ' Piiil., i>, 14. 
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is satisfied by the " sense of dignity " or personal 
worth ia a desire that depends on the individual's 
consciousness ot himself as a moral agent and a 
member of society.^ 

The same sense of the inadequacy of simple 
hedonism determines Mill's assertion of the ne- 
cessity for estimating conduct in its " testhetic " 
and " sympathetic," as well as in its " moral " or 
utilitarian aspect.- He criticises Bentham's 
omission, from his theory of conduct, of all 
regard for anything except its outward conse- 
quences ; and he insists on the applicability of 
other criteria, which express the worth of conduct 
in relation, not to its consequences, but to the 
character from which it proceeds. 

The actual development, then, of Mill's ethical 
theory makes lai^e inroads upon his official 
hedonism. His universalistic conception of the 
moral end, and his recognition of a distinc- 
tion of kind among pleasures, are two qualifica- 
tions of his general theory of moral good, 
which are identical in principle, and which are 
inconsistent no less with the logical use than 

' UtiliUrianum, p. 13; cf. p. IS. 

' DiH»erUtionH aiid DiscUBsioni., vol. i. pji, 388-388. 
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willi the psych ologienl liasiB of the hedonistic 
criterion. 

In regarding tlie "greatest happiness of the 
greatest number " as the end which should deter- 
mine conduct, he makes the moral good of the 
individual agent consist not iu the cnjoymeut 
but in the production of pleasure ; and, however 
much he may be disposed to believe in the actual 
coincidence of private and general happiness, he 
does not hesitate, in case of conflict, to make the 
common good the criterion of conduct. This, 
however, is to make the moral good of tlie 
individual consist, not in a state of feeling, but in >( 
a kind of activity or personal character. Simi- 
larly, the distinction of kind among pleasures 
depends iipon their relation to the objective life 
of character ; and by this distinction, and by the 
non - hedonistic preference of higher to lower 
pleasures, the good, wliether of single individuals 
or of the greatest number, is made to consist not 
in pleasure or satisfaction but in qualities of 
personal life. This conception of the moral enjj 
derives no support from the doctrine that only | 
pleasure is desired ; it may rather be said to be 
inconRiKteiit with that doctrine, and to depend 
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for ita Ifigitiiiiacy upon a leaa abstract nuLion of 
desire. 

The far-reaching qualification ot hedoniBm, 
which is conveyed in making the moral end for 
individuals a common good, and in establishing 
qnalitative differencea among pleasures, is fatal 
also to that logical use of the hedonistic prin- 
ciple, aa a moral calculus, which lai^ely deter- 
mined Mill's belief in ita scientific value. If 
moral good depends upon character, and if their 
relation to character detennines the worth of 
pleasures themselves, then the detail o£ the moral 
life cannot be regulated by mere calculation of 
pleasant feelings in tlie abstract. 

We have already seen that it is this conception 
of moral good, as a state of character, which Mill 
actually employs as a criterion of economic con- 
ditions and of social institutions; and the same 
idea of the moral end determines his appreciation 
of individuality and independence oE character. 
He regards strength of disposition and character 
as itself a good. " Desires and impulses are aa 
much a part of a perfect human being, as beliefs 
and restraints ;"' and "strong impulses are but 
' LiiwHy, i>. ar.. 
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HQotlier name for energy." • The vigorous and 
active character is not only most powerful for 
good ns well as for evil, hut is also that which is 
most likely to develop breadth of interests, and 
the capacity for adapting itself to the conditions 
of life:* it is "not only intrinsically thi^ hest, but 
is the likeliest to acquire all that is really excel- 
lent or desirable in the opposite type."* 

The worth of individuality thus consists iu its 
being the condition of self-development ; and the 
supreme value of character is also the reason why 
" mankind are greater gainers by suffering each 
other to live as seems good to themselves, than 
by compelling each to live as seems good to the 
rest," * Mill's belief that, " among the worlca of 
man, . . . the first iu importance surely is man 
himself," ^ is the motive that leads him to defend 
that " circle around every individual human 
being, which no government, be it that of one, of 
a few, or of the mauy, ought to be permitted to 
overstep." ' Interference with the liberty of any 
human being is only warranted by the interests 



' Liberty, p. 3S. 
» Ibid. p. 83. 

" P.ililicrJ Em.Bom 



'' RepreeeutatJx'e Goi 
' Liberty, p. 8. 
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of others : it is justified because " all thftt makes 
existence valuable to any one, depends on the en- 
forcement of restraints upon the actions of other 
people ; " ' and its limits are set by the same ethi- 
cal principle from which it derives its authority. 
Wherever no interests but those of the agent are 
involved, interference with freedom of action be- 
comes not only needless but hurtful;^ for "human 
nature is not a machine to be built after a model, 
and set to do exactly the work prescribed for it, hut 
a tree, which requires to grow and develop itself 
on all sides, according to the tendency of the in- 
ward forces which make it a living thing." ' The 
character of each individual member of society 
is not simply a means to social prosperity, and a 
part of the social whole : it is this, but it is also 
itself a whole, with its own laws and qualities, 
and its own ends determined by these. On this 
account, "if a person possesses any tolerable 
amount of common-sense and experience, his own 
mode of laying out his existence is the best, not 

' Liberty, p. 3. 

' Cf. Libertj, e»p. pp. 3 ff. and pp. 32 ff. ; Political Economy, 
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because it ia the best in itself, but bjctuse it is 
his own mode." ' 

Liberty is, indeed, defended by Mill on hedon- 
istic grounds. DifTorencea of individual tempera- 
ment must condition diHcrences in the sources of 
pleasure, and each man is therefore likely to be 
best able to secure his own happiness ; - freedom 
itself, too, is the most essential of liuman satis- 
factions, and nothing can compensate for its 
absence ; ^ but tlie chief moral necessity for it 
consists in the fact that all development and all 
individuality of personal character depend upon 
it;* and it ia because these are threatened, by 
the despotism of government and public opinion, 
that Mill insists on the need for " a great social 
support tor ideas and opinions different from 
those of the mass."' 

Mill's argument for liberty, vitiated as it may 



■ Libert;, p. 89 ; cf, Subjection uf Wuiueu, pp. ISO K 

" Liberty, p. 40. 

■Cf. SubjettJou of Wooieu, [>. 176 and p. 1S2 ; PoUtH«l 
EoonoEnr, pp. 129 IT. 

* Falilicitl Ecouamy, p. Ii70 ; Liberty, Mp. pp- US, 37, nixi 
11 ; Uepresentativo Govemment, p. 48. 

' DitiiertAtioiui uinl DincuitnuiiB, tuI. ii. y. 73 ; cl. vul. i. p]>. 
IBS, 3S0. 
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be in some respects by an Rbetract individoal- 
ism, is thus, in the main, a claim for all possible 
freedom of action, on the ground that such free- 
dom aSbrds the only hope of moral development 
TTiin conviction of the worth of human personal- 
ity is the idea which guides that sober stren- 
Qons liberalism, of which he is the philosopher 
as well as the "saint"' He sees, in human 
character and conduct, possibilities of worth such 
as belong to nothing else ; and with magnificent 
hopefulness, he r^ards these possibilities as the 
promise of a perfect life in a perfect society : he 
finds in their development tbe highest human 
task, and in their realisation the supreme good. 

Such realisation, however, is not to be bronght 
about by external forces and influences: it can 
only come as a spontaneous growth from within. 
All that can be done to develop character from 
without is to remove the obstructions that arise 
from bad conditions, physical or moral. In itself 
the realisation of the moral end — the perfecting 
of personal life — must be Belf-realisation : it can 

' " I lued familiu'ly tn call him the Saint of Rktioaalum," — 
Mr aUdgtoDe, in a letter quoted id Hr W. L. Courtuey'a ' Life 
of John Stuart Hill,' p. 142. 
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Ijc uotbiiiy elBe; for character cannot be manu- 
factured, and its perfection is essentially its own 
growth. 

Mill is therefore one of those who find in per- 
sonal life, rightly understood, its own law. He 
regarda the self-development of character as the 
moral end. We have seen by what vi^riie and 
partly incoherent hints he suggests this con- 
clusion; but it is a conclusion which at all 
events represents his real ethics better than the 
hedonism, which is generally regarded as his 
theory of moral good. Ilia modifications of the 
doctrine that pleasure is the end of conduct are 
so large and so significant as to deprive that doc- 
trine of any consistent influence on his thinking. 
His idea of self -consciousness and its relation 
to character does not, indeed, authorise any 
ethical theory which asserts the inner unity of 
conduct with its end ; but it is hardly possible 
to avoid suggesting that '" self-realisation " is the 
most fitting interpretation for utility " giounded 
on the permanent interests of a man as a pro- 
gressive being." 
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Mill's iutellectual work ia bo deeply iiiflueiicad 
by philoaopliical ideas, that it is surprising 
to discover how little of a metaphysician he 
really ia. He never raises metaphysical prob- 
lems independently, and on their own account ; 
and, even in his logical discussions, he takes 
pains to evade metaphysical issues whenever 
he can do so. His interest is in the concrete 
relations of things, nitber than in their ultimate 
meaning ; and metaphysical construction is alien 
to liis mental habit. There are probably few 
otiier thinkoi's whose iutellectual attitude is so 
directly dependent upon philosophical theories, 
and who have, at the same time, done so little in 
Uiu way of discussing philosophical principles. 
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This is all the more singular because Mill's 
speculatiou contains two elements which raise 
ihe problem of metaphysic in the most definite 
way. It develops, on the one hand, the idea of 
an order of natural relations, and, on the other 
hand, a real sense of practical and moral in- 
terests. Kow these are the two leading factors 
in the metaphysical problem; and the extent to 
which they occupy Mill's mind makes his ab- 
stinence from metaphysical discussion hard to be 
understood. 

In the first place, Mill's consciousness of an 
order of nature is more thau nominal. There is 
nothing to invalidate it in his "psychological" 
conception of matter, as merely " permanent 
possibilities of sensation"; and, wliilc it is not 
easy to see how the idea of a system of natural 
relations can be reconciled with the doctrine 
that causality is only invariable or unvarying 
sequence, yet the conception of the causa! re- 
lation which underlies Mill's theory of Induction 
— that of unconditional dependence — deGnes, 
fia well as asserts, the reality of nature. Mill 
entertains and investigates the idea of the natural 
order, which the explanations of physical science 
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imply: his theory of Induction expresses that 
conception of Nature which makes it objective 
and capable of being known. 

It is still more significant, as a motive for 
metaphysical speculation, that, for MUl, man 
himself, no less than the conditions of his life, 
is part of the natural order, aud a real object 
of knowledge; the fact that human knowledge 
and conduct form his main topic implies the 
presence in his theory of metaphysical issues; 
aud their presence is all the more obvious be- 
cause he discusses the value as well as tlie nature 
of mental facts. 

His consciousness of nature, as a system of 
objective relations, aud of man's place within 
that system, does uolliing to weaken his ideal 
interests, or to impair his sense of the moral 
issues that are involved in human character and 
conduct, " It is only to a very vulgar type of 
mind," he says, " that a grand or beautiful object 
loses its charm when it loses some of its mystery, 
through the unveiling of a part of the process 
by which it is created in the secret recesses of 
Nature" ^ He recognises that the notion, " that 

' DiucrtaUoua luiil DiBcusKioDs, vol. iii, |i. 111. 
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no causes can give rise to products of a more 
precious or elevated kind than themselves," " is at 
variance with the known analogies of Nature."' 
He distinguishea sharply, too, between the 
natural and the moral order; aud he does not 
allow the actual or " natural " relations or things 
to fashion his idea of the relations that ought 
to obtain. The claims of ideal interests have 
never found a more convinced or more strenuous 
advocate than Mill of their validity and inde- 
pendence. 

Now, the ideal interests and the effort that 
they symbolise are the chief motive of philosophy: 
philosophy depends on the unceasing contest be- 
tween human intelligence and the dulness of 
earthly fact. In whatever degree all the details 
of human life may have been fashioned by the 
forces and pressures of nature, it is yet never 
without determination by the consciousness of 
ideals ; and because it is, in this way, an effort, 
it is also an enigma. He who " seeks a country " 
must " confess that he is a stranger." The earth 
is a riddle to man, just in proportion as his 
affections are "set ou things above." The world 
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suggests a good that it does iiot realise ; 
rouses anticipations that it does not satisfy ; and [ 
so it becomes a problem, The fact that Mill 1 
recognises the ideal as well as the natural aspect 
of things might lead us to expect more int«re8t 
in this problem tliat he actually shows. 

All theory is based on practice. Our traffic 
with the world gives us experiences and deques 
our wants ; and, both to satisfy our wants and ■ 
to combine our exporiencea, we are impelled to 
theorise. Our condnct burdens ua with the need 
of asking what things are, or how they behave. 
We ask these questions about the things that we j 
have to do with ; and the answers that we find 
make up the sciences of these things, 

But the fact that experience comes to us in the 
course of an effort imposes on us the necessity 
of asking a further question about things — of 
asking not only what they are but also what 
they mean. It must not be supposed that this, 
which is the problem of philosophy, can be 
separated in any absolute sense from that in- 
quiry into tlie nature of things -wliicb is prose- 
cuted by the special sciences. The investigation ' 
of the meaning of things implies that there is 
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a meaaiug which is positively and objectively 
theirs, and which is not a mere play of fancy 
on their surface. Philosophy assumes that things 
form in themselves an intelligible unity ; and its 
problem is to discover the principle on which 
this unity depends. That meaning of things 
which philosophy investigates is thus not alien 
to tlieir nature : it is simply the things them- 
selves, understood in their fulness, or in the 
system of their relations to one another. On 
the other hand, in so far as the special .iciences 
investigate certain abstracted elements or aspects 
of reality, they are prevented from giving a com- 
plete account of things: their function is to 
analyse things, and to express them in terms of 
their parts; but mere analysis can never give 
a complete explanation — for, even if carried to 
the furthest extent, it cannot render things per- 
fectly intelligible. The meaning of things is 
their relation to the system to wliich lliey be- 
long ; and they can only be explained in terms 
nf the principle by which that system is deter- 
mined. Ultimate explanation is not of the 
whole by the parts, but of the part by the 
whole. 
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Tlie demand for this kind nf explanation, and 
with it the prohlem of philosophy, originates in 
tlie fact that experience is conditioned by activity 
and by the attempt to realise ideals. It is from 
these that experience derives its meaning: in 
proportion aa it lends itself to tliem, it is sig- 
nificant; and in proportion as it fails to realise 
them, it is a problem wliich impels us to philoso- 
phise. In man's consciousness of ideals, and in 
the effort wherein he daily disowns anew that 
supremacy over him which things seem to claim, 
is the motive of his wonder — the mystery of 
his fate. For if personal life culminates in 
ideals, they limit even while they affirm its 
worth. They are our only clue to the explan- 
ation of reality; but, even while we aflSrm our- 
selves in them, in them also we become aware 
of our inadequacy — of the very imrtial and 
limited character of that satisfaction which we 
are in a position to demand. They assert, even 
while tbey seem to abrogate, human finitude. 
They affirm that man has n meaning for himself ; 
but none the less clearly do they mark the fact 
that that meaning is partly hid from him ; and 
so they generate pliilosophy. 
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The singleness of conscious life determines us 
to look for system in the world of our ex- 
periences: we inevitably demand system; our 
search for it is expressed in our ideas of worth ; 
and the failure of things, as we know them, to 
correspond to these ideas— our inability to discern 
system in thinj^— impels us in two directions. 

In the first place, we cannot but objectify our 
ideal conceptions. The demands that we make 
upon thini^s possess for ns a reality which is 
in a certain sense greater than that of anything 
else. The system, of which these demands ex- 
press our consciousness, is a necessity of thought. 
Failing to find it in the world of our experi- 
ences, we make it an object in itself ; and we do 
30 the more inevitably the more our search for 
it is foiled in things. The idea of it rouses 
feelings in us, impels us to activities, determines 
our relation to the objects of our knowledge. 
Religious experience knows it, and names it 
'■ God," Thinking it in terms of our ideals, 
and of whatever experiences answer best to 
them, and most inevitably in terms of that 
Belf-consciousnesa which determines our demand 
for it, we set it over against the things that 
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fail to belong to our idea of it. Faith beconies 
" the evidence of things not seen " : the unyield- 
ing strength of our d«?inand upou nature compels 
ns to the recognition of a reality which — for as, 
at least — the world does not altogether contain. 

But this attitude, inevitable as it may be, is 
not the whole effect of our attempt to unify 
experience. System remains not only the object 
of religious faitli, but also a problem ; and the 
making it a problem is what constitutes philos- 
ophy. Philosophy is a search for system in the 
world of real things. We may, or we may not, 
believe that we fully know the principle that 
determines things. Perhaps philosopliy means 
that we do not; " (or that which a man aeeth 
why doth he yet hope for ? " But ouly in so 
far as we are in search of a principle in reality 
can we be said to philosophise. Philosophy must 
always be the eifort to think things as a unity, 
or to find in them that system which our ideal 
demands upon reality in some degree express. 
To abandon the idea of system is to abandon 
philosophy itself; and the system that philo- 
sophy seeks is a system of real relations. 

It nppeare, then, that the problem of philo- 
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sophy, while in a sense it expi^esses nothing but 
reason's own nature, and the inevitable demand 
for a corresponding system, does, at the same 
time, arise from a deep-seated contradiction. It 
has its roots in the opposition of human person- 
ality to the world of nntiire. It originates in 
the antithesis of worth and fact, of that which 
ought to be and that whicli actually is. Now 
this opposition, wliich belongs to the very texture 
of experience, since experience is essentially an 
attempt to discern unity in things, is most 
obvious in the relation of moral lite to the 
conditions in which it must be realised, The 
opposition is indeed evident in all knowledge, so 
long as the failure of things to appear as a con- 
sistent unity rouses a sense of contradictions 
that must be resolved ; but it is more definitely 
apparent in the antagonism between the. purely 
theoretic view of things and the practical way 
of regarding them as means to an end; and it 
grows into an acute contrast, when tlie single 
subject-matter of human conduct is made the 
topic, at once of a science which regards it simply 
as experienced fact, to be theoretically explained, 
and of .judprnenta which criticise it in relation to 
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an end or law which it ought to realise. The 
problem of philosophy is thus more directly raised , 
by the opposition of the ethical and psychological I 
conceptions of conduct than by any other form ' 
of dualism ; and the inipoasibility of evading ' 
this problem specially reveals itself in the vital 
connection which exists between the terms of the 
opposition in question. 

On the one band. Psychology — tlie study of 
actual human conduct — involves the ethical j 
point of view. The implication of selfhood in ] 
mental states can only be understood ethically. 
Their existence, their positive and special nature, ] 
is determined by their relation to the freedom or I 
self- distinct ion of personal life ; but thia is only 
intelligible or real in relation to the end or law 1 
which ideally determines it ; and it is thus more ] 
evident in the case of mental phenomena than [ 
of any others that they are only nnderstood j 
when they are conceived in relation to an end. J 
Until they are so conceived, they remain what ] 
we call "mere" phenomena — appearances and not | 
reality. 

On the ottier hand, it is nowhere more plain 1 
than in the moral judgment of conduct that ends j 
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only maintftin their character as ends, in virtue 
of their relation to the positive nature of things. 
Teleology implies, as lotze and Wundt show, an 
ahsolute causal sequence in the world of events: 
" a universe which had no necessary connections 
between its parts could have no definite or signifi- 
cant structure as a whole," ' In the case of ethica, 
it is specially evident that selfhood, freedom, and 
conformity to moral law can only be significant 
or intelligible in relation to those mental facts 
which they cliaraeterise. Every ethical system 
involves a psychology of conduct, and depends 
for its development upon its idea oE what con- 
duct actually is. The possibility of a science of 
ethics depends upon the discovery, in human 
character, of elements that can iw made the 
means to a realisation of the moral end ; and the 
denial of such elements invalidates the moral 
judgment: an ethic without psychology "swims 
in the air." The actual and the ideal aspects of 
conduct are thus relat&l no less by mutual im- 
plication than by mere antithesis: whichever we 
may attempt to isolate involves us in the other. 
The problem of philosophy, regarded as the in- 
' Mr IVi-oiiniiuet'B Lnt^c, vol. ii. p. 82. 
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terpretation of experience, is nowhere forced upon 
us more definitely or more persistently than in 
the relations of psychology and ethics. 

Mill's abstinence from metaphysical discussion I 
is thus something of an anomaly. He is mainly 
occupied with ethical and psychological ques- 
tions ; he is by no moans unaware of the radical 
distinction between the points of view which 
determine them ; he is concerned with the prac- 
tical difficulties which are involved in that dis- 
tinction ; and, both in the acceptance and in the 
partial surrender of his heritage of individualism, 
he is deeply influenced by metaphysical theories, 
His neglect of the metaphysical problem demands 
explanation. 

It has already been suggested that this absence 
of purely metaphysical discussion is simply the 
negative aspect of Mill's naturalism, and belongs, 
in this way, to tlie practical aim and character 
of his intellectual work. It belongs hardly less 
to other qualities of his mind — to the so- 
briety which characterises his speculative more \ 
perhaps than his practical tendencies — to hia j 
freedom from that craving for aystematic unity 
and completeness wliich he finds to be so fatally 
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conspicuous in the dermatic Positivism of Comte.' 
It connects itself, too, we may suppose, with the 
abBence of all religious elements from his early 
edncation. He is " one of the very few examples, 
in this couutiy, ot one who has, not throwu ofi' 
religious belief, but never hntl it;"* and his 
attitude towards religious problems gives the 
impression of a sincere bat unsuccessful attempt 
to understand the religious consciousness. This 
absence from bis mind of the religious idea has 
real significance for his conception of philosophy. 
His view of religion suggests, in a striking way, 
his limitations in this respect. 

Mill does not, indeed, maintain a consistent 
notion of what religious experience essentially 
is. He wavers, as Mr Morley shows,^ between 
the idea Uiat religion implies a supernatural ob- 
ject, and the view that its demands are capable 
of being satisfied within the known order of 
things: he does not decide between the idealisa- 
tion and the abandonment of earthly life. He 
J less between the notion tliat religion 



' Auguate C!omt« and t'oiiti 
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w uniplv titMca^, and the coc'seption of h as s 
VwsmVA'ih <it tzii^Tieafx that reSecta the pre- 
iKnce of a real ol-jirct : and Le makes, indeed he 
atUmipbi, no 'vntheaia of these element in 
thft religioM oiucioaanesa. 

Oti the one hand, be finds "the essence of 
relij^on " in " strong and earnest direction of the 
emotions and desires towards an ideal object, 
Tf/j^uiM-A aa of the highest excellence, and bb 
riKlitfrilly fritrainoimt over all selfish objects of 
d(;«in! ; " ' «ini lie sees ^ the principal worth of aU 
rnli;{i'ii)n whatever " in tlie " ideal conception of a 
I'ftrf<;*:t lU-Att'^" to which men may "babitoally 
rr!f<;r fut tlje f^iiide of their conscience."* But 
UiIh idiMi of reli;jioii, as an imaginative or poetic 
n:fl<t(:tion u|Kin ideals of jiersonal and especially 
of morn) life, is replaced in Mill's polemical criti- 
cism of Hamilton and Mansel by a diflerent con- 
cei'tion of it. We find him r^arding it as an 
exjicricncu of facts, or a way of conceiving the 
nature of things. " Whatever relates to God," he 
my*, " I hold to bo matter of inference ; I would 
add, of iaferenco & posteriori."* He maintains, 

is «■ BflifkMi, p. IM. * Aatobiogniihjr, p. 40. 

1, p. 47. 
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against Uamilton's Agnosticism, the possibility o( 
knowing God positively as " a concrete reality."' 
lie asserts that tlic denial of all knowledge of 
God depends mjon a deliberate abstraction from 
positive and known facts. He contends that 
God is known, not indeed " in himself," but 
just as men and nature are known, relatively 
or phenomenally, " by bis action on the crea- 
tion, as known through my senses and my ra- 
tional faculty." ^ 

Mill's contention that " all proofs of religion, 
natural or revealed, must be derived either from 
the testimony of the senses, or from internal feel- 
ings of the miud, or from reasonings of which one 
or other of these sources supplied the premises," * 
leads him to a conception of religion as itself a 
theory, and capable of complete theoretic expres- 
sion. It becomes, for him, simply an opinion, 
capable of proof and disproof; and his human- 
istic idea of it is replaced by n set of argu- 
ments which result in a somewhat vugue and in- 
secure Deism. In this less ethical development 
of his theory of religion, ho regards God primaiily 
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^B as the Author of Kature ; he makes an individual- 

^K istic separation of the divine life from the ideal 

^H experieacea of men ; and he leaves the validity of 

^H religious experience wholly problematic, as indeed 

^H such a conception of it must inevitably do. 

^H In this mode of conceiving religious experience, 

^H Mill accepts the traditions of his English prede- 

^^1 cessors. His whole idea of the way in which 

^F religion ia to he authenticated recalls Berkeley's 

more mystical notion of a " Visible God " — a God 

whose very nature is revealed in the tacts of the 

world and the order in which they affect us. The 

method, too, of his inquiry into religion has a g< 

deal in common with that of Paley's much 1 

critical investigation. Mill ia not, indeed, directed 

from the outset, as Paley is, by a preconceived 

notion of the conclusion to be reached. His 

argument is more free and less conclusive than 

that of the famous ' Natural Theology.' But in 

Mill's Essays on "Nature" and "Theism," just 

as in Paley's work, there ia an attempt to base 

the idea of God entirely upon a study of his 

doings in the world ; and it is significant of 

this agreement in method that both Paley and 

Mill exalt that teleologieal proof which " is the 
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oUlust, Die clenrcst, and tbat most iu coTiforniity 
witli the common reason of Imniftnity." • 

Now, this attempt to make the idea of God 
represent simply the facts of nature must he 
admitted to have real validity and usetuineBs 
as a theological method. Ou the other hand, it 
is apt to involve neglect ot the special interest 
and point of view of the i-eligious conscious- 
ness ; and, as a matter of fact. Mill fails lo 
investigate the idea that determines religious ex- 
perience. He identifies religion alternately with 
morality and with purely cognitive reanlts ; and 
he never shows how it is to l>e distinguished from 
these : he gives no account of the " form " whicli 
characterises every detail of religious doctrine 
and practice. Wliere he makes religion merely 
an imaginative treatment of morality, he treats 
the idea of God as accidental, and external to 
religion ; and he is thus left to conceive moral 
experience, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
Uie idea of Ood attested hy natural facts, in u 
mutual isolation, which deprives both of any 
definitely religious character. 

' Kuit's Crilirjuo of Pui« Keuiin i MBiklejoIm'ii lran«.)T \'- 
3S3; ct. MUl'g Bttnya on IMigiou, )>i>. 139, 171, 175. 
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Tlie same iiidifierence to the metaphysical 
iiiterest, which appears in Mill's failure to i 
vestigate the idea of God, is illustrated also by 
hia neglect of the distinction between science 
and philosophy. Philosophy, he tells us, is " the 
scieuLifie knowledge of Man aa an intellectual, 
moral, and social being;"' and " the philosophy 
of a Science thus comes to mean the science 
itself, considered not as to its results, the truths 
which it ascertains, but as to the processes by 
which the mind attains them, tlie marks by 
which it recognises them, and the co-ordinatiug 
and methodising of them witii a view to the 
greatest clearness of conception and the fullest 
and readiest availability for use : in one word, 
the logic of the science." ' Now this is a view 
of philosophy which entirely fails to distinguish 
it from analytical science : it reduces philosophy 
to logic, conceived not as a science of truth or 
reality but as a statement of mental processes. 
It is, indeed, a significant fact tliat Mill is one 
of those writers who can never be trusted not 
to mean " psychology " when they say " meta- 
physics." The idea of explanation as analysis 

' Auguale Dointe iiuil I'unitiviim, |i. 53. 
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— and generally analysis into ideas — is one 
wliicli he uot only defends, but really acts on 
and makes use of ; und his failure to distinguish 
the problems of science and philosophy is due to 
this inadetiudte idea of explanation : Mill sees i» 
metaphyaic nothing but an abstract statement 
of the results of analysis. Now, while it is 
important to remember the scieutitic character 
of philosophy, and even the essential unity 
of the philosophical problem with those of the 
special sciences on whose results it is based, 
yet to reduce interpretation to mere analysis, and 
to identify the meauinj^ of things with the process 
by which we come to know them, is to abandon the 
hope of real explanation. In so far as Mill omits 
to urnrk the distinctive problem of philosophy, he 
imposes on himself a limitation which is fatal to 
the thoroughness of his speculative work. 

But Mill's neglect of metaphysics does not 
mean that he denies tlie significance of nature. 
His application of ideal criteria is not limited to 
human conduct and character: it seems reason- 
able to him to took for the value o[ all actual 
things ; and he institutes a moral demand upon 
tlie natural order. His doing so is rooted in his 
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recogiiitiou of mon's presence within Lliiit oriler. 
It is because tbiuga ure related to hiiiiian wauts 
and ideals that Mil! regards them aa significant : 
it is this relation that makes their meaning a 
prohleiQ. Mill's moral criticism of nature points, 
in fact, to the transition which is made in the 
development of his enipirictsm — the transition 
from the idea of man as a mere subject, isolated 
from nature, to that which makes him an object 
of knowledge, determined by concrete relations 
in the system of reality. 

The iniposaibility of the individualistic assump- 
tion is a lesson which empiricism is not taught 
from without, hut learns and develops from within. 
Its point of view ia not really corrected by the 
half-truths of criticism, These may suggest an 
unlinislted knowledge ; but, at the heat, they are 
apt to breed that Agnosticism which expi 
the speculative man's aeuae of sin. Empii 
remains, despite their force, strong in the sullen 
maintenance of its hold upon facts — in its con- 
tact with the real world. " The sword that gave 
the wound must heal it : " experience must cor- 
rect its own errors. 

Empiricism owes its devflo])mcnt to the fact 
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that our knowledge of nature changes its t-har- 
aeter as we deepen it. We see at first facta that 
follow one another in an endless and unmeaning 
series ; and our sense of tragic issues — of a worth 
and meaning in ourselves — all but gives way aa 
we regard the settled sequence of fact upon fntt 
in a world of continual clinnge. But the growth 
of our knowledge of things makes all this dif- 
ferent; for it involves the habit of regarding 
nature's laws as things that practically concern 
us, of reckoning with its forces, and shaping our 
conduct to its requirements; and this, which is 
the very mood of empiricism, leads to the dis- 
covery of a significance in nature. The attempt 
to know nature is essentially practical in its 
motive ; and the practical attitude towards nature 
is itself an admission of man's membership in 
nature's kingdom. Just because his life depends 
on nature, natural events are significant for him ; 
and it is their significance for him whicli requires 
hini to know them. 

Little by little, we are compelled to face the 
inclusion of human beings within the world of 
natural events. As we grow intimate with nature, 
we find it lo lie not merely man's birthplace and 
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his home, but hia very life. He becomes for us, 
in very truth, part of the order of the world. In 
every detail, Iiia persoual life derives its content 
from natural sources. The attempt to isolate from 
nature the lai^er issues of human !,Towth is but 
a temporary shift. It may be required for a 
time, to justify tliat objective and unconcerned 
way of regarding nature wliich the growth of 
experience demnnds ; but it is a way of thinking 
which cannot be permanent, and whose doom is 
fixed from the first. 

But this dependence of man upon nature — 
this inclusion in it of all his interests — recasts 
the conception of it. So long as we sever man 
from the natural order, it remains possible to re- . 
gard that order as a mere train of consequences, 
wliich reveals no worth, and of which we need not 
devise any explanation. But it appears that man 
ia not thus abruptly dissociated from his world : 
his mental life, and his moral faiths, and his 
social institutioua are all found to be rooted in 
the order of material events ; and nature derives 
n significance from man's presence within it 
which it could not otherwise have had. When 
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we regard human life as continuous with, or an 
element in. the natural order, we seem to concede 
all that empiricism claims ; in point of fact, we 
make its further development consist merely in 
the discovery ot tli&se concrete facta in which 
man is bound up wilh the world. But when 
man is seen as part of nature, nature remains no 
longer meaningless, or dead, or unspiritual: llio 
significance whidi man has for himself is im- 
parted to it. The demand which he makes upon 
his a\n\ life is transferred or extended to the 
whole order of which that life is seen to he a 
part: nature becomes a means to an end. Mill 
formulates, if he does not satisfy, the demand for 
an interpretation of nature; and his doing so is 
liie result of his strong senso of the connection 
between human personality and the worhl of 
non-human nature. 

It must be remembered that, in making tliis de- 
mand upon nature — in assuming that It is a aigni- 
flcant system and that its significance belongs to 
man's presence in it— Mill docs not merely reflect 
the results of those tlieoiies to wLicli we naturally 
refer sncli a jxiint of view : liis work is prior to 
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the iuflueiicos by wliich our idea of the interpre- 
tation of nature is mainly formed Our concep- 
tion of nature as a system, and of man's place in 
it, owes its most important development to the 
theory of organic evolution ; and the whole idea 
of philosophical interpretation has been trans- 
formed by the influence of critical idealism. 
Mill's endeavour to interpret tlie natural order, 
in relation to self-consciousness, is unaffected by 
these two factors, which have most to do with 
our way of conceiving the problem : neither the 
idea of evolution nor the critical account of ex- 
perience possessed any central importance for his 
mind. His attempt is thns all the more signifi- 
cant of his own speculative tendency. 

On the one hand, we have already seen that he 
interprets all good or worth in an etliical sense. 
He means by it a contribution to the development 
of personal life, or a realisation of personal ideals ; 
and it Js in this sense that he asks whether, or 
how far, the facts of nature justify belief in its 
worth as a system or suggest the beneficence of 
its Author. He makes the human ideals no less 
objective and valid than the experience of facts. 
Tills Is the meaning of his demand tliat thf good- 
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ness of God aliall not bo conceived as op|iosite to 
tiumna exuBllence,' 

Oil the other hand, it is uo less clwracteristic 
of Mill lljat he looks for all worth, and so tor an 
iiitelli^iblo system, in things themselves. He 
does not content himself with the idm of a per- 
fection separate from the experienced facts of the 
real world. He owes it to his empiricism that he 
never deserts the realm of facts and events to 
construct an ideal existence from merely ethi- 
cal data. In this respect, his is a genuinely 
pliilosophicul enterprise. Determined, as it is, 
by the conacionsness of worth, it is also regu- 
lated by the facta of experience. It is thus, so 
far as it goes, a real attempt to explain things, or 
to find an interpretation of them which belongs 
to their actual nature. 

Id all this, Mill gives elTect to the abiding 
interest of philosophy. It is no more open to 
philosophy to ignore the nature of things than to 
find its term of explanation in anything external 
to self ■ consciousness : it is a surrender of the 
problem of pliilosophy to neglect experience, Just 
as it is to use principles of explanation that do 

I ExnminiiUmi -t Hini.iltoH, v\y 121. I2P. Jlir. 
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not express the nature of self-conscious thought. 
Mill's problem — the problem of the relation o£ 
Nature to human ideals — is one wliicli tlie de- 
velopment of knowledge does nothing to super- 
Bede ; and the whole issue of tlie relation of Nature 
and Spirit is involved in the question whether the 
world in which man lives can be made a means to 
his spiritual ends. Mill's failure to develop this 
wider issue is due to the limitation of his interest 
to human affairs. Thnt limitation is not allowed 
to suppress the demand for an interpretation of 
nature in I'elation to liuman ideals, because 
Mill's consciousness both of these ideals and of 
the system of nature renders the demand in- 
evitable for him ; but it is sufficiently operative 
to conline his inquiry to the relation oC nature to 
the moral life of man. 

The answer to this question, which Mill finds 
in the facts of Nature, is of a very tentative and 
dubious kind. " The net results ot Natural 
Theology " yield only the idea of " a Being of 
great but limited power, how or by what limited 
we cannot even conjecture ; of great, nnd perhaps 
unlimited intelligence, but perhaps, also, more 
narrowly limited than his power; who desii 
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and pays aome regard lo, the happiness of his 
creatures, but who seems to have other motives 
of action which he cares moie for, and who can 
hardly be supposed to have created the universe 
for that purpose alone."' This result is entirely 
based upon that examination of the facta of 
nature which forms, as we have already seen, the 
ground of Mill's idea of God; for Mill refuses 
to allow that the existence of ideals cim prove 
" the reality of a corresponding object ; " ^ and 
he points out th»t the optimism, which makes 
human demands an e\-idence of the reality of 
their objects, assumes, and cannot be made to 
authenticate, belief in God." 

When he comes to examine the natural order, 
Mill finds its relation to morality hard to make 
out. He sees "no shadow of justice in the 
general arrangements of Nature."* He main- 
tains that nature is an incessant performance of 
acts which would be condemned as immoral if 
done by a human agent, and that it cannot be 
made a law or example for human conduct: 
" nearly all the things which men are hanged or 

■ H^rwye nil Itoliyi.in, |>. \9i. - llml., p. UO. 
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imprisoned for doing to one another, are nature's 
everyday performances."^ Nature is reckless, 
cruel, and destructive. The natural order is a 
source of misery no less than of happiness ; and 
its distribution of pain and pleasure cannot 
be shown either to secure a balance of well- 
being, or to have any tendency to promote 
virtue : it " is constructed with even less regard 
to the requirements of justice than to those of 
benevolence." ^ 

Nature, as it appears in human character, has 
no more authority for conduct than non-human 
nature has. *' Nearly every respectable attribute 
of humanity is the result not of instinct, but of a 
victory over instinct ; " ^ and " there is hardly a 
single point of excellence belonging to human 
character, which is not decidedly repugnant to 
the untutored feelings of human nature."^ Even 
such rudiments of virtue as courage, cleanliness, 
self-control, and justice are all unnatural or arti- 
ficial, in the sense of requiring for their develop- 
ment a discipline of natural inclinations. They 
are only established as the result of an effort : in 

* Essays on Religion, p. 28. - Ibi<l., p. 37. 

3 Ibid., p. 40. 
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so fju- us man is distinguished from imtiii 
are of human and not of natural origin.' 

In this way, " conformity to nature hne no con- 
nection wliatover with right and wrong ; " " and 
tlie fact " that a feeling is bestowed on ub by 
Nature, does not necessarily legitimate all its 
promptings,"" Divine government is carried 
on, "not by the mere indulgence of our natural 
tendencies, but by the ri^ulation and control 
of them ; " * and " the duty of man is the same 
in respect to his owu nature as iu respect to 
the nature of all other things, namely, not to 
follow hut to amend it." '' In fact. Mill's 
whole indictment of nature is meant to show 
that nature is nut the source of moral law. 
"When nature is taken to menu the whole 
system of things, including mau, it is idle to 
enjoin conformity to natural lawa or to give 
them " moral " meaning ; and when human efforts 
and ideals are excluded from nature, then nature 
ceases to be a reliable guide. "While human 



' Ewa)i on Rpligion, pp. 48-S3. 
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action caiiiiot help couFormuig to Nature iu tlie 
one meftning of the term, the very aim and 
object of action is to alter and improve Nature 
in the other menniiig." ^ 

The significance of Mill's criticism of nature 
appears in tliis conclusion, Moral good is rela- 
tive to human needs, and it depeuds no less on 
human exertions. Tlie demand which man makes 
upon nature returns upon himself. Tliat limita- 
tion of the power of the divine beneficence, by 
which Mill expresses rather than explains the 
mysterious failure of nature, leaves something 
for man to do. Apart from man, nature realises 
DO end, and is capable of no explanation. Mill's 
criticism thus proves itself to be double-edged. 
Even when it seems to weaken the authority of 
moral ideals by finding no ground for them in 
nature, it becomes at the same time, in Mill's ' 
hands, an additional necessity for the moral lifei 
Man can expect nothing from nature on this 
theory. Nature is, at best, only the opportunity 
of goodness ; and morality will not exist unless 
the effort of men originates it. Nor is this all. 
Nature's failure to realise that divine end, which 

' Esuf > uu Iteliijiuu, p. 10. 
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is maiiifeBt in ihe facts of tlie world as well aa 
in mau's spiritual life, leaves the burden of the 
world upon man himself. Only bis effort can 
give to nature tliat meaning which he himself 
demands in it : only his obedience and faith can 
retilise the divine purpose, and work out those 
ends in relation to which alone the world is 
intelligible. " The earnest expectation of the 
creature waitetb for tlie munifestalion of the 
sons of God : " the moral life is a divine neces- 
sity — a claim which the purpose revealed in 
things makes npou the character and person- 
ality of men. In this, as in other aspects of 
liis philosophy. Mill betrays bis profoundly 
ethical interest.' 

On the other hand, this essentially religious 
conception of the moral life of man ewn hardly 
be reconciled with the individualistic Deism 
which is expressed in Mill's natural theology. 
It contains a view of man's relations, both to 
the natural world and to the Divine Spirit, 
wliich seems to count for nothing in the more 
official attempt to define those relations. In so 
far as human effort is the vehicle or instrument 

' Cf. EMRya un Iteligiun, pji. 37 S, -^£16, &c. 
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of the Divine Spirit, it constitutes a revelation of 
divine ends to which Mill gives little heed when 
he seta out explicitly to collect evidence for his 
theodicy ; and, in so far as it is capable of re- 
deeming the natnral order from complete failure, 
it must belong to that order in such a way as 
to turn the edge of Mill's criticism, and make 
it impossible to convict nature of unspirituality. 

Mill's assertion that the divine power is 
limited, and the iudictnient of nature on which 
that assertion is based, are made in forgetfulness 
of his own recognition of man's membership in 
the natural order. There is, indeed, nothing in 
that order, taken by itself, which can be called 
"moral," except by a figure of speech. Thinga 
must always he without moral significance, ex- 
cept in so far as tliey enter into experience, and 
become related to self-consciousness. Further, it 
may appear that the net result of nature, so far as 
experience has access to it, is pain ; and this, if 
it be the case, condemns nature absolutely from 
& hedonistic point of view. It may appear, too, 
that moral failure, no less than virtue, has its 
roots in nature ; and this would make it impos- 
sible to regard nature as a moral example, how- 
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ever Hx the natural pedigree of man's moralities 
miglit be traced back. But tliat verj* relation of 
man to nature, which makes it possible to criti- 
cise natural laws and facts as means to an end, 
renders the criticianj of nature, taken in abstrac- 
tion from human life, irrelevant and futile. In 
so tar as nature can be criticised, it mast include 
all the human facts; since it is the presence of 
man in nature that makes nature significant. 
But when the world is seen as the sphere and 
opportunity and potency of human life, with its 
ideal interests and its divine significance, things 
are no longer outside the divine purpose, so far 
as that purpose is open to human comprelien- 
eion. It is true that our eitperience only gives 
effect, in an inadequate and partial way, even to 
our most limited ideas of good ; and it can never 
be forgotten how little likely these ideas are to 
exhaust the demand that might be made upon 
things. But the inclusion of man in nature is 
fatal to that perverse cleavage of reality which 
makes the world independent of Ood. 

Man himself, dependent on nature for his very 
life, and yet for himself, and Brst, and finally, 
neither machine, nor brute, but spirit, is the 
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living refutation of all attempts to fix an ab- 
solute gulf between the natural order and the 
spiritual interests. So long as he lives by bread, 
and hungers still for every word that comes 
out of the mouth of God, so long will it be im- 
possible to persuade him that nature is un- 
spiritual ; and Jt is because Mill's topic is human 
life, that the bonds of Deism cannot wholly 
restrain him from the attempt to interpret the 
natural world in terms of self-conscious reason. 



THE END 
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